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BY HELEN CAMPBELL. 


CHAPTER V. 


**A beauteous soul with fair conditions thewed, 
Fit to receive the seed of virtue strewed ; 
For all that fair is, is by nature good ; 

That is a sign to know the gentle blood.’ 





“THE living image of his father,’ said 
all the old people who remembered the far- 
remote day when young Henry Keble took 
possession of the low and many-gabled 
rectory with a girl-wife chosen from one of 
the oldest families in New York, and bear- 
ing so well known a name that the state- 
liest magnates in the vil- 
lage made haste to call, and 
smiled approvingly upon 
the pair whose life was all 
before them. 

In the years that had come 
and gone a family truly pa- 
triarchial in numbers had 
grown up under the roof 
tree, and at last made its 
way into the world till only 
Fred and a younger sister 
remained. In this boy, the 
reproduction of his own bril- 
liant youth, Dr. Keble lived 
again. The rest had been 
a little commonplace, con- 
tent with small attainment 
when measured by his own 
scholarly standard, though 
all owning the family pride 
and never likely to tarnish 
the oldname. But in Fred 
the best of both father and 
mother seemed to find ex- 
pression, and it was hard 
to hint, as a keen observer 
must in looking at the beau- 
tiful head and shining eyes, 
that the face held a promise 
of possible wavering or fail- 
ure, and might disappoint or 
even fail altogether to meet 
the hopes fixed upon it. 

There was no reason 
why the two boys, Fred 
and Clarkson Van Dusen, 
should cross one another’s 
path, yet in some unac- 
countable fashion they had 
always done so from the 
time they first met in the 
Brinkerhoff school, found- 
ed two hundred years be- 
fore, and attended by every 
boy whose parents revered 
old traditions, and by many 
others anxious for the asso- 
ciations that could come in 
no other way. Petrus Van 
Dusen, who knew what his quiet but steady 
accumulations meant, had determined upon 
giving his son every advantage that educa- 
tion could bring, and had placed him at the 
school with a hope that its influence would 
be strong enongh to remould the type of 
mind he dimly felt needed something he 
had no power to give. 

It was difficult in looking at the hesita- 
ting, shy, shriveled but kindly Petrus to 
decide where the inherent brutishness of 
the boy could have originated, but Bartelo 
solved the problem. 

“That Van Dusen boy ! He’s the devil’s 
own, an’ why shouldn’t he be ? Old Van Du- 
sen’s well enough ; I hain’t no fault to find 
with old Van Dusen, but look at his grand- 
father! Hung himself out o’ pure spite 
cause when he’d killed three wives with his 
pison ugliness, he couldn’t live an’ bear it 
because the fourth one wouldn’t stand it, 
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but went off to her father’s. He was-so 
used to latherin’ round women with a rope’s 
end that when he had to stop he couldn’t 
think o’ no better use for it than to put it 
round his own neck. An’ as for Mis Van 
Dusen she was a Lott, an’ the Lotts most 
gin’ally has one in a generation hung for 
murder or locked up for life. Money enough 
both sides, but it’s bad blood I tell ye, an’ 
old Van Dusen can’t make no headway 
agin it.’’ 

Miss Boynton had turned to go when 
Fred came forward. She knew him well 


“‘This is what you have done,’’ she said 
presently, ‘‘and now I will tell you how to 
avoid it.’’ And in a few moments she had 
made it all so plain that the boy’s eyes 
sparkled and he looked at her with aston- 
ished respect. 

““You ought to be a professor yourself,”’ 
he said.. ‘‘You know a heap more than 
the one that comes out tous. I wish you 
could take his place.”’ 

‘“*Thank you,’’ Miss Boynton answered 
laughing. ‘‘I have all the lecturing I can 
attend to at home.”’ 

““That strange Sylvia, I suppose,”’ said 
Fred eagerly. ‘I’ve kept a little eye on 
her ever since that time I found Clarkson 
tormenting her. She’s brave as a little 
lion, and I don’t believe she’d have scream- 
ed if he had killed her. If she isn’t any- 
thing but a poor-house child there isn’t one 
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‘““THEN TURNED TO THE TABLE WHERE MASTER AND PUPIL SAT ABSORBED.”’ 


by sight though they had never spoken, 
but her heart went out to all boys, and thus 
at once to this frank and gentle one who 
lifted his cap for a moment and smiled as 
brightly as herself. 

““T came to ask a favor,” he said. ‘I 
went to your house but you had come here 
they told me, and the Professor was not to 
be disturbed. Do you know Iam trying to 
do a bit of distilling, and I don’t manage 
right I am sure, for the results are so awful 
I’m like to clear out the neighborhood, and 
father threatens to smash every bottle I 
own rather than have such smells. I 
thought Professor Boynton would tell me 
perhaps what the trouble is.”’ 

“Tell me what you are doing,’’ Miss 
Boynton said as they walked along, and 
Fred began a half-burlesque account of his 
experiment, presuming upon her probable 
ignorance, 


in the village with such a face. Is she hard 
to manage? Can you do anything with 
her ?”’ 

Fred colored brightly as it suddenly oc- 
curred to him that this close questioning 
was discourteous if nothing more. 

“‘T beg your pardon,’’ he added hastily. 
‘Don’t answer. I didn’t mean to be so 
curious.”’ 

‘*You shall see for yourself,’’ Miss Boyn- 
ton said, more and more attracted to the 
boy. ‘I will take you up to the study, 
though people are very seldom allowed 
there. This morning, though, it will not 
interfere with anything.”’ 

It was a strange room into which the 
pair presently passed. Originally two, the 
partition had been taken away and thus 
made one long wide space for a mass of 
accumulation, the visible record of many 
pursuits. Bottled monstrosities grinned at 


one through the glass doors of cabinets ; a 
wilderness of bottles and chemical appara- 
tus filled one end of the room, while an 
entire side was devoted to the library, 
overflowing on floors and chairs; a mask 
of Shakspeare over a proof of Rembrandt’s 
‘‘Dissecting Room,’’ and above it two 
crossed swords, one heavy and rusted, the 
other more modern but with the same 
ominous spots here and there. Cases of 
insects and stuffed birds, mineralogical 
specimens, portfolios of prints and photo- 
graphs were there all in apparent confu- 
sion, yet holding a certain sense of har- 
mony ; in short, a room filled with infinite 
possibilities for work and development and 
enjoyment. Fred noted with his already 
fastidious sense of fitness the perfect ap- 
pointments of the broad desk at the end of 
the room, on which stood the only, bronze 
the Professor tolerated, the 
Apollo, then turned to the 
table where master and pu- 
pil sat absorbed. 

Deep in the wood that 
morning, followed by his 
small retainer, the Profes- 
sor had seen a hawk flying 
heavily with a struggling 
bird in its claws, and bring- 
ing his light gun to bear 
soon had the fluttering pair 
at his feet. The hawk he 
recognized as an old enemy 
of the chicken-yard and its 
prey for one of the dainty 
wood-thrushes for whose 
exquisite song he had often 
waited patiently for hours, 

Sylvia held the sober-hued 
little body silently till the 
bright eyes closed, and then 
began digging a little grave 
for it by the brook, laying 
it meantime on a bed of 
moss. 

“Take it home and we 
will stuff it,’’ the Professor 
said, ‘‘and then you can 
have it in your own room. 
It wil) be more at home 
there than anywhere out of 
its own tree.”’ 

“*T know it,’’ Sylvia an- 
swered gravely, accepting 
unquestioningly the thought 
that the bird still owned 
some sort of conscious life. 
She winced a little as an 
hour later the Professor 
brought out his various tax- 
idermical equipments and 
proceeded to skin the bird 
as deftly as if bred to the 
profession, but watched it 
all with a keenness that 
showed how few lessons 
would be needed to give 
her at least partial com- 
mand of such another situ- 
ation. She looked up only for a moment 
as Miss Boynton entered, and the Profes- 
sor, equally absorbed, merely nodded to 
Fred, knowing that his sister brought no 
one there who had not, through taste or 
appreciation, a certain right, and went on 
with the delicate work, watched by the 
boy with as much fascination as by Sylvia 
herself. 

Barely a month had passed, yet the child 
had so fitted in to the new life that even 
Aunt Mary, grimly distrustful of all change 
and darkly jealous of new influences, had 
very few words to say. The demands of 
the new situation seemed to be met by 
Sylvia almost intuitively. Miss Boynton’s 
own daintiness and refinement were a reve- 
lation. She listened to every small detail 
of what would be expected of her in the 
way of personal care with a species of awe, 
took possession of the array of toilet ar- 
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rangements provided at once with a nicety 
and completeness characteristic of Miss 
Boynton’s work in every direction, hand- 
ling them with actual reverence. A look 
of apprehension had been on her face on 
one of the first days as she stood before 
the village dressmaker to be ‘“‘fitted’’ and 
saw what store of unaccustomed garments 
had been provided, but her face lighted as 
she looked at the strong dark blue flannel, 
the counterpart of Miss Boynton’s own, 
who as she took it up said : 

“That is for the woods, Sylvia. You 
can’t well tear it, it is so strong, and if you 
do we can mend it. You can climb in it or 
even get wet in it without much harm.” 

Sylvia folded her hands and looked up at 
the giver with a strange and sudden pas- 
sion of devotion. A small cause one would 
say, yet one holding the key of her new 
life. Instead of the plaintive wail over her 
shocking propensities, and the blank won- 
der what any body could find in the woods 
who did not go there to hunt, here was ac- 
ceptance of the fact that they were in part, 
at least, her home. Silent by nature and 
more so from years of repression she could 
not tell the new thoughts that filled her, or 
the deep longing to be more than all they 
hoped from her, but something of the 
sweetness and strength of the little soul 
shone in the eyes and lighted the face look- 
ing up to Miss Boynton’s own. Like her 
own typical flower the trailing arbutus, its 
sweetness always hidden under leaves and 
moss, and giving its shell-like, exquisite 
coloring and dainty yet searching perfume 
only to the lover who sought patiently and 
long, perhaps even brushing away the last 
fading drift of spring snows to secure the 
coveted blossom, Sylvia’s inner heart would 
be given to few and even to them with the 
inevitable reserve, the faint bitter under- 
lying the sweet of her arbutus. 

Her innate ladyhood helped her through 
all accidents of training and acquired un- 
couthness. Habits of speech were harder 
to change, but this would come in time, 
and with the voice itself there was no pos- 
sible fault to find. Sweet and clear, yet 
low as children’s voices seldom are, with a 
vibrant quality that, as years brought wo- 
manhood, would make it only rich and full 
of an unexpressed tenderness and under- 
standing. 

In her slender little hands lay a curious 
power that had already done good service 
in charming away the headaches that came 
now and then to Miss Boynton, and the 
Professor had found it equally comforting 
after a hard bout with his daily work to 
lie back in the great chair and with Sylvia 
standing on a hassock behind it, feel the 
soft passage of the little fingers through his 
bushy locks. She made no other demon- 
stration, and by people in general would 
have been pronounced shockingly indiffer- 
ent to her good fortune, but both brother 
and sister knew otherwise. 

Effusive gratitude would have tormented 
them both, and it was fortunate that Syl- 
via’s organization excluded its expression 
and made her simply a new link to life and 
one another. Intuitively she left them 
much to themselves, waiting always to be 
called, and finding no restraint on her old 
habits wandered off, returning with store 
of treasures that had never before been tole- 
ratedone moment. Small turtles roamed at 
will through her room. Hornets’ nests 
hung over the windows, and cocoons and 
worms in all stages of transition occu- 
pied odd corners. Birds’ nests; curious 
warty tree-growths turned into brackets, 
one of which was to hold her thrush ; trail- 
ing vines and wild flowers quite at home in 
their new quarters, made a distressing ad- 
dition to Aunt Mary’s sense of responsi- 
bility, though well accustomed to the family 
habits she never dared disturb any existing 
arrangement. 

‘*Any wild beastses in a den might have 
bugs an’ things crawlin’ round this yer’ 
way,”’ she muttered occasionally. ‘‘This 
Sylvia, now; jest such another as Mr. 
John, an’ bein’ let to do as if she was a boy 
too. What kind of a gal’ll it make of her, 
an’ she with a face that I will say is pretty 
enough to settle her down some time to a 
first-rate catch. They’ll Spile it all, an’ 
she’ll have to be a yaller old maid. It’s 
flyin’ in the face o’ Providence; and if 
they’re bound to take her from where she 
belonged they’ve no call to make her so’t 
no man durst come nigh her.”’ 

‘*Laws, Aunt Mary !’’ Elias answered in 
his subdued tones. ‘‘She ain’t nothin’ but 
picked up, anyhow. There won’t nobody” 
want her that looks out for respectable 
connections. That’s what folks thinks 
about that knows what’s what. She’ll bea 
school ma’am or some such thing, an’ may- 
be get a minister if she’s lucky.” 

‘*A minister !’”’ repeated Aunt Mary with 


an inflection compounded of infinite scorn, 
yet an admixture of religious respect. 
‘*What chance is that for a lady unless 
she’s cut out for a missionary? There’s 
Madam Keble to be sure, but she had mo- 
ney, an’ the ’Piscopalians is always sort 0’ 
set up, money or no money. That ain’t 
what’ll come to this house. ’Pears like as 
if the religion give out before it got round 
to Mr. John and Miss Catherine, an’ how 
they’re good as they be, I don’t to rights 
know. The Lord’s arm ain’t shortened. 
He’ll reach ’em yet, I’m sartin; but I’ve 
got to take that chile in hand an’ teach her 
her duty, for she hain’t any more knowledge 
o’ grace than a wild Hottentot. She hain’t 
had no trainin’.”’ , 

Elias only shook his head and moved 
away feeling himself inadequate to the 
subject and not disposed to criticize a 
master who paid so liberally and who so 
seldom interfered, and Aunt Mary was left 
to ponder as she often did over means of 
bringing her erratic family more within 
ordinary bounds. . . . 

The skin of the thrush had reached a 
stage where nothing more could be done 
for the time, and the Professor having put 
away his tools with a delicate care hardly 
to be looked for in combination with his 
rushing movements and apparent: reckless- 
ness, returned to the table for a talk with 
Fred. Sylvia, who had also done her part 
quietly, sat down too, and listened absorb- 
edly, though much of it was beyond her. 

‘*T never had such a chance in my life.” 
the boy said presently, turning to Miss 
Boynton. ‘‘ You were very good to give 
it tome. I don’t wonder you had what I 
wanted on your tongue’s end. This is a 
place where knowledge would soak in 
whether one studied or not. I never saw 
such a place.’’ 

Sylvia’s eyes brightened. She endorsed 
every word and looked at Fred with 
a new interest. The day of her en- 
counter with Clarkson she had fled from 
the scene just as he appeared, barely con- 
scious who it was and only eager for 
escape. Now her rare and vivid smile, as 
if some inward light for a moment shone 
out, came and passed. Boy as he was 
Fred felt its charm and smiled back in 
such understanding fashion as made them 
friends from that moment. 

“‘Come again,”’ the Professor said heart- 
ily as he rose to go. I think I can help 
you and you ought to make something of 
that bent of yours. Time enough yet 
though. Shall you go to college?” 

“To the university next year. All the 
Kebles and all the Courtneys too—that’s 
my mother’s side of the house—graduate 
from the university.’’ 

The Professor shook his head. 

‘*Small chance for a scientific man there. 
Too’ conservative. Philistine straight 
through. In swaddling bands yet.’? Then 
seeing Fred’s astonished eyes, added laugh- 
ing: ‘“‘An excellent place after all, essen- 
tially respectable and just the thing for— 
Domingo, and if you have a bent it will 
out in spite of all the colleges. It takes 
some years to get over one however.” 

“John, how could you ?”’ said Miss Boyn- 
ton as the boy left the room. ‘‘ What is 
the use of entering even a small wedge in 
established ways. Let him alone I beg.”’ 

“T shall never let anything alone that 
requires interference,”’ said the Professor 
calmly, ‘“‘and I am convinced that this 
is a case for strong measures. I knew 
it the minute I looked in his face. He 
shan’t be turned into a fudgy parson if 
I can help it, or even intoa lawyer. No, 
Catherine, I feel, and you know what my 
premonitions are—I feel that he did not 
come here to-day for nothing, and things 
shall happen as they will. I think I will 
take a look at the father and mother. How 
long ago did Dr. Keble call here ?” 

‘**How happy could you be with either, 
were t’other dear charmer away,’”’ said 
Miss Boynton, half laughing half groan- 
ing. ‘‘Aren’t your hands full enough 
already, or are you going to-turn Sylvia 
over to me and devote yourself to this new 
light ?” 

A great pang went through Sylvia’s 
heart. She stood up hastily and turned 
her clear eyes upon the Professor’s face. 

‘*Never,” he said, pulling her to his 
knee and giving her one of his rare ca- 
resses. ‘‘My wood fairy forever, whoever 
may follow.” 

Sylvia smiled well content and went 
away more certain than ever before of her 
place. Miss Boynton sat down again and 
looked quietly from the open window over 
a field white with daisies over which in 
another moment Sylvia ran toward the ce- 
dars beyond, a thick hedge between them 
and the pasture where Dolly fed. Miss 
Boynton fancied that a man’s figure moved 


behind one of the trees and bent forward. 
Sylvia had stopped suddenly and seemed as 
if li ; 


‘She is waiting for Dolly,’’ Miss Boyn- 
ton thought, leaning back in her chair and 
pondering the cause of a failure she had 
just noted in the work of the day before. 
Then she started up, over the field sounded 
a cry—once—twice—a sharp, wild scream 
as of deadly terror. The professor dashed 
down the stairs and out toward the sound 
and Miss Boynton followed fast. Once 
more the cry came and then silence, and 
as the Professor with great leaps crossed 
the field Sylvia fell and lay in a little heap 
among the daisies. 





CHAPTER VI. 


‘*Hither we bring 
Our insect miseries to the rocks ; 
And the whole flight, with pestering wing 
Vanish, and end their murmuring.’’ 


**Laws, Aunt Mary,” said Elias plain- 
tively, as he sat that evening before the 
fire drinking hot herb tea and swathed in 
an old plaid shawl, ‘‘it’s give me such a 
turn I shan’t be over it for a month and 
maybe never. To hear such screeches, an’ 
to see Mr. John fly, and that child good 
as dead, an’ he hollerin’ to me, ‘After him 
Elias! You fool, why don’t you run?’ 
How was I to run an’ wiere, I’d like to 
know, an’ not a thing in sight? I ain’t 
used to langwidge like that an’ it give 
me a turn that minute. An’ then he goes 
like mad with the child, an’ bundles her 
on a sofy, an’ off again without any hat 
tearin’ down to the lane an’ Bartelo an’ 
the dogs after him. I say it ain’t respect- 
able. Its my opinion she seen a ghost. 
There wasn’t no shadow of mortal man 
anywheres, for all Miss Catherine seems to 
think thar was. Its a warnin’ I say.”’ 

**An’ I say one’s needed,” said Aunt 
Mary, after a moment of deep and indig- 
nant survey. ‘‘ You Elias! ’pears like as 
if you hadn’t more’n half sense half o’ the 
time. The chile says it was a man an’ 
tj.at’s all we can get out o’ her, an’ Miss 
Catherine ain’t a fool. She says no ques- 
tions is to be asked, for Sylvy is nigh crazy 
an’ she hain’t stopped crying yet, but it’ll 
all come out an’ you’ll see more’n likely it 
was one o’ them poor-house folks tryin’ 
to skeer her just out o’ pure hatefulness 
an’ envy an’ spite. You look out what 
you say now.” 

Elias coughed in his most sepulchral 
manner, his eyes rolling so alarmingly 
that Aunt Mary flew to the rescue and 
patted him encouragingly on the back. 

‘“‘Laws, Elias! Seems like the Lord 
hadn’t stuff enough to finish up with, an’ 
you hain’t no spirit to act like a man nor 
for anything but goin’ into a decline. If 
you’d eat more some of it might go to 
sense, but a grown man peckin’ and nip- 
pin’ an’ livin’ on spearmint tea can’t run 
much to backbone, I do suppose. Go to 
bed an’ maybe we’ll all know more in the 
mornin’.” 

Aunt Mary stole up the stairs as Elias 
shuffled off to his room, wheezing plain- 
tively and bearing his bowl of tea. She 
listened for a moment at Sylvia’s door, 
then knocked softly and entered. In the 
study the Professor paced steadily back and 
forth—an old habit always the sign of 
strong disturbance. Sylvia was in her own 
bed worn with crying, holding tight to Miss 
Boynton’s hand, and falling into uneasy 
snatches of sleep from which she waked 
with a cry and a start of terror. Aunt 
Mary sat down noiselessly by the bed and 
took the other hand, her ample comfort- 
able grasp seeming at once to soothe the 
child who soon slept quietly though with 
a look of utter exhaustion. As the door 
opened the Professor had come out hastily 
and stood now looking at the pale little 
face on the pillow, as if thus to draw 
from it the secret of the morning’s terror. 
He sat down presently as the sleep deep- 
ened and sighed heavily as he asked : 

‘* Has she told you anything ?”’ 

‘‘Only this, that she knows the man.”’ 

‘Then there really was a man? How 
in heaven’s name could he have given one 
the slip so? There was absolutely no place 
for him to hide unless he made a dash for 
the house in the meadow. I never thought 
of that.”’ 

‘*Sylvia says he was behind the hedge, 
she did not see his face at first because his 
hat was puiled down over his eyes. He 
asked her if she was going to live here 
always, and she said yes, if she was good. 
Then he said he had come to tell her some- 
thing, but guessed he would wait until she 
was older, and then he lifted his hat and 
she screamed, for she says it was the sailor 
that swam ashore with her.”’ 

Aunt Mary shuddered visibly. 





** Elias wasn’t so far out the way,” she 
muttered. ‘‘The Lord forgive us all, it 
was a ghost for sure an’ sartin.”’ 

“Don’t dare say a thing of that sort to 
the child or before her,” said Miss Boyn- 
ton, sternly. ‘‘That man was killed we 
know, but I have been thinking all the 
afternoon and I believe it may have been 
a sailor, or perhaps one of the wreckers 
Van Sittart spoke of as having buried one 
or two from the wreck. It was not at all 
what he said, but the sudden recalling 
of that night and the terror of the sea that 
came with it. She cannot speak of it now 
without almost a convulsion. Let it all go. 
It is a matter of no real importance and we 
must soothe her and teach her to be more 
reasonable. I think in time it will all wear 
away, and perhaps then we can get some 
clue that may lead to the discovery of who 
she really is.”’ 

“‘T want the clue now,”’ said the Pro- 
fessor irritably. ‘‘I won’t be tormented by 
creatures rising up unexpectedly behind 
hedges like a scene in the Bowery Theatre. 
T’ll know what there is to know now. Bar- 
telo’s on the look out and he has a close 
tongue. He’ll scour the country and re- 
port better than any detective, but I'll 
have a detective out here if nothing turns 
up. I won’t have my peace destroyed by 
a wandering brigand.”’ 

**You will destroy your own peace if 
you do one more thing about it,”’ said Miss 
Boynton decidedly. ‘‘ Another such fright 
might take the child’s reason forever. If 
you want sound sense and any possibility 
of knowledge when sound sense has come, 
be quiet now and till she has had time to 
outgrow this terror.”’ 

Sylvia stirred uneasily as she spoke, and 
the Professor stole away quietly. For the 
week or two that followed he watched 
every sound and shadow, made sudden 
dashes into garden or field, and kept Elias 
in such a state of quiver and expectation 
that he lost flesh and consumed herb tea 
enough for a hospital. Gradually the mat- 
ter dropped. Sylvia had apparently en- 
tirely recovered and gave no sign of evil 
result froin the shock, and equally no sign 
of intention to speak of any phase of it. 
Miss Boynton dared not run the risk in- 
volved in pressing the inquiry in the least, 
and it ceased gradually to mean anything 
more than part of the mystery hedging the 
child about in both past and present. 

“T am not sure we are doing the right 
thing for Sylvia,’’ said Miss Boynton one 
evening, as sitting on the piazza with the 
Professor and Geike, who had rushed out 
that afternoon to impart some new phase of 
his work, she caught Aunt Mary’s most ad- 
monitory tones coming now and then from 
the kitchen with an occasional word from 
Sylvia, which seemed to act as stimulant 
to the discourse. ‘‘I begin to believe she 
is losing something she may miss all the 
rest of her life. She is swallowed up by 
us middle-aged people and has absolutely 
no child life whatever. Not that she would 
care for ordinary children, but ‘she may 
need the friction of being with them. Now 
this circular that came to me to-day seems 
to promise a very good school. Look at it 
John. It may be best to send her.” 

The Professor took the circular as Miss 
Boynton handed it to him, calmly tore it 
in exceedingly small pieces and cast them 
to a quick breeze sweeping by just then, 
that bore them swiftly over the garden and 
sifted them upon a bed of verbenas. 

‘Really John you are unbearable. Not 
only must I root out and pick up every one 
of those unnecessary scraps, but your in- 
difference is positively insulting.”’ 

Geike laughed, a mighty and rumbling 
chuckle seeming to come from some deep 
beer-vault, as indeed it did, his life dividing 
itself with great evenness between chem- 
istry and lager. 

‘*He was right,” he said. ‘‘The child 
needs not anything but what you will give. 
I watch her well and I know. She is too 
rare porcelain to mate with your coarse 
ware hereabouts.”’ 

“So far as need of a younger life goes,’’ 
the Professor said, smiling at his sister, 
‘‘she gets it in Fred, who seems to be here 
certainly a third of the time, but even if 
she did not, I thought that was a settled 
matter between us, Catherine, and required 
no discussion. Sylvia must grow as she 
can, given every element of growth that I 
know how to bring near her. She is doing 
it too. These four months have made a 
marvelous change in her. She is the hap- 
piest child I ever saw. She shall not be 
rasped and tormented by contact with the 
teasing, stupid, malicious little wretches 
you find in schools.” 

‘Right! said Geike, approvingly. ‘‘I 
look at her this way. She is not American, 
she is Greek ; not in body type, but in the 
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mind type. She is slender, with much 
nerve, and true American for that, but her 
soul is the soul of a child Psyche. Never 
do I look into such eyes. And some day 
when Love looks too—ah !’’ 

Geike sighed a sigh of profound expecta- 
tion, but the Professor started up. 

“Confound you, man! If you ever say 
the word love, P’ll”— 

“Tt will say itself,’ Geike interrupted 
gravely. ‘‘It must, else how will she ever 
know she is Psyche ?” 

‘‘Bah !”’ said the Professor with fury. 
‘As if life did not hold something more 
than this endless foolery over a treacherous 
illusion. There is no such thing as love. 
There is passion that blinds and desire 
that scorches and fruition that is Dead Sea 
apples. The only love worth knowing is 
the disinterested friendship of men and 
women who have passed the time of illu- 
sion and learned to accept the less preten- 
tious gifts life holds. I count this stupid, 
senseless craving for mere fiery feeling the 
curse of existence, and could rail at a Maker 
who sets it within us !’’ 

Geike blew a thick cloud of smoke before 
he answered. 

**'You waste much force on so despicable 
athing. If you say true that it is false, 
then why care? It is because you know it 
true that you so shout at it. And as tothe 
Maker who put it there, again I tell you 
that if you would but be constant to the 
creed you sometimes embrace with ardor, 
you would do no more railing. No; say 
but once that no intangible Maker is re- 
sponsible ; that this force is part of our 
planet life ; that it counts just as much as 
any and every force we know ; that if earth- 
quakes and great convulsions of Nature 
must come, so must it also be in mortal 
life, but that each in its own way helps the 
development ofall. Take it as part of the 
whole, and think no more of it than of the 
whirl when acid and alkali meet. It all 
ends in a neutral salt, but that may be a 
fertilizer. And what difference a hundred 
years hence? Live your life as you may, 
the atoms disperse at iast. Our little part 
is played, and we pass on to the other un- 
known infinite transmigration of matter. 
These madnesses, what are they but world- 
forces, coming through ages and working 
their will in us as they worked millions of 
years ago, and will work in millions of 
years to come? A life must hold them all. 
What would you ?”’ 

‘*You are two heathen,” said Miss Boyn- 
ton. ‘‘And you, Geike, far the worst. In 
spite of your arguments you cannot make 
John a consistent materialist, and I say, 
thank Heaven !’’ 

“Do not thank what is not, for that is 
waste of force,’’ Geike said shaking his head. 
“Cease to think unnecessary thoughts and 
you have more life for your work. Why 
always ask questions when it is enough to 
know that we are in this form, that we 
have been and shall be? What thought so 
fine as that? Believe and have peace.’’ 

“T will not,” said Miss Boynton, the 
note of an old pain in her voice. ‘Why 
should we live at all this round of sorrow 
and struggle and longing for light, if it all 
ends in the grave, and we are to be only 
atoms, deep in earth or high in air, no 
matter which, if we are but atoms at the 
mercy of any new combinations? Let 
your beliefs rest and do not trouble us 
with them. They shall never torment the 
child.”’ 

“* As you will,’’ said Geike half amusedly, 

half indifferently, but the Professor broke 
in: 
‘* Neither shall she be perplexed with the 
other wretchedness. She shall make her 
own election, and not by one word of mine 
shall she ever know whether God is or is 
not. If faith is strong enough to assert 
itself let it. Reading will give her the 
world’s: thought, and she shall have the 
best of both sides. Remember, Catherine, 
we have said but little of this before, but 
I charge you to be as silent as myself. 
What her mind can grow to neither you 
nor I can tell. Leave it free. Give it food, 
unlimited food, but do not seek to aid di- 
gestion with any of your confounded spiri- 
tual pepsin. Nature manages well enough 
if left to herself.’’ 

Miss Boynton sighed, whether acquies- 
cently or protestingly the Professor did 
not ask, and turned away to rescue Sylvia 
from the combat which seemed growing 
more and more vigorous. 

Elias sat by the open window in his 
splint-bottom rocking-chair. Aunt Mary’s 
was empty but still rocking from the force 
of her uprising, and she stood now in the 
middle of the kitchen floor, declaring to 
Sylvia, who with shining eyes and an ex- 
pression of quiet but intense mischief sat 
on the great table eyed apprehensively by 


Elias, who at intervals shook his head im- 
ploringly : 

**T tell yer, chile, if this yer floor opened 
right under yer feet an’ took yer in 
*%wouldn’t astonish me, not one mite! 
You settin’ up there a-defyin’ the Almighty 
that yer way an’ sayin’ the sun couldn’t 
stop when Joshua commanded it. I tell 
yer there was something greater’n that 
happened. Joshua commanded the sun 
an’ moon to stan’ still, but Jesus Christ he 
stood still an’ spoke to a blind beggar ! 
An’ if the one that made ’em stood still 
for one, I reckon the sun an’ moon could 
stop for a whole regiment of his very own 
peculiar people.” 

* Laws, Aunt Mary,”’’ began Elias in his 
usual formula, but stopped as he saw Miss 
Boynton. Aunt Mary however kept on 
undismayed. 

**T tell yer chile, yer may sit there an’ 
poke fun, but the day comes and its comin’ 
now, when you’ll be puttin’ out your han’s 
an’ feeling roun’ in the dark an’ sayin’, 
‘Oh, God! God! God! where are you? 
Can’t I find you nohow?’ I’ve seen your 
fine gay men an’ women, too smart most 
to live, an’ sneerin’ an’ scoffin’ at poor 
ignorant, stupid things like me. I’ve seen 
’em when trouble come an’ their books an’ 
their larnin’ didn’t count and couldn’t 
hold ’em up, an’ they hed to remember 
where they was goin’ Oh, Miss Catherine 
you knows it! Don’t you never let this 
dear lamb—for she is a dear lamb—don’t 
you never let her be out in the cold an’ no 
knowledge of what your own blessed mother 
held to. O, my Lord! my Lord! To think 
her chil’ren, her boy an’ her gal, don’t 
care an’ don’t want to! O, my Lord, my 
Lord !”” 

Aunt Mary threw her apron over her 
head and sat down weaving back and forth 
and muttering unintelligible prayers, while 
Sylvia considered her seriously. 

‘Be comforted Aunt Mary,’’ Miss Boyn- 
ton said softly, as she took the child’s 
hand. ‘This is an old story and it does 
neither you nor us any good to grow ex- 
cited. All we have to think of is to live 
well and do our duty, and there is happi- 
ness enough in that.’’ 

**Mighty dry happiness! Poor as ‘beef 
with every mite 0’ juice roasted out of it. 
Oh, honey, if ye’d only harken a bit !”’ 

Miss Boynton was already out of hear- 
ing on her way to her own room. 

**Go to bed dear,” she said, ‘‘and I will 
come in soon. And remember that Aunt 
Mary is very ignorant and superstitious, 
and will always say a great many foolish 
things that you are not to attend to. She 
loves us all and is often unhappy at our 
ways which she cannot understand because 
she is ignorant. Don’t stir her up.”’ 

“But” said Sylvia, still holding her hand, 
‘what makes most everybody think its all 
true, just the way she does?” 


‘*Because this happens to be a country ° 


where Christ’s religion is supposed to be the 
only one. In reality it is but one of many. 
When you are a little older you will find 
there are many bibles beside ours; none 
quite so pure and beautiful, but all hold- 
ing the same desire for worship and much 
the same belief. All you have to do is to 
remember that it makes not the slightest 
difference whether you are Christian or 
Buddhist or Parsee, so long as your life 
and thought is noble, and you strive with 
all your might to make the most of every 
power in you. You can hardly understand, 
and it is not necessary, but you will by- 
and-by.”’ 

‘Simon said I should be sent to hell if I 
didn’t repent, and I have often heard the 
minister say so too.”’ 

“*You need never hear him again unless 
you want to,’’ said Miss Boynton, as she 
put her arms around the little figure. 
‘What should a child like you repent of, 
and what would they do with you in hell 
if there were one. Attend to me Sylvia. 
You are what you are, inevitably. Gene- 
rations lie back of you that neither you 
nor I ean fathom, and out of them has 
grown this mysterious being. You will 
never fully understand yourself; there is 
not a passion or power in you that is not 
as much a part of you as leaves are a part 
of the tree. All your life will be a conflict 
between yotir weakness and the strength 
of all these tendencies. What we live for 
is to learn how to conquer. You will never 
be satisfied, no true soul ever is; but you will 
rejoice more and more in your growth, and 
must learn to forgive yourself for any 
failure as you would forgive another. For- 
give but don’t forget, and let every accom- 
plishment less than you had hoped for 
spur you to higher effort. Do you under- 
stand ?”’ 

‘Yes I understand,” Sylvia answered, 
looking with her clear glance straight into 


Miss Boynton’s troubled eyes; ‘‘I shall 
think about it.”’ 

Miss Boynton held her for a moment, 
then turned to her own room and locked 
the door, throwing herself on the bed. 
Aunt Mary’s words still rang through her 
mind : 

‘*The day will come, it’s a comin’ now, 
when you’ll be puttin’ out your han’s an’ 
feelin’ roun’ in the dark an’ sayin’ O, God! 
God! God! Where are you? Can’tI find 
you nohow ?”’ 

The dark hour was upon her and she 
yielded to its power. To Geike her words 
had sounded full of the unreasoning faith 
he scorned, but depths of questioning lay 
below them. 

‘*The soul is sufficient for itself ’’ he had 
often said. ‘‘ You hamper its growth, you 
even shall kill it if you will so question. 
Acquiesce in what comes, but go on and 
with no questions I say. You are here, 
that is all.’’ 

“*How shall I teach her? What shall I 
teach her ?’’ Catherine Boynton cried in an 
agony of doubt and bewilderment. ‘‘I 
must believe that a God holds this world 
and all the worlds, but what is that far-off 
incomprehensible Power in our poor little 
lives? What comfort in knowing we are 
sparks ascending to a central sun and soon 
to be lost in light? I want rest in a pres- 
ence I can feel, and that is not for my soul 
or any soul that knows. O, thou terrible, 
mighty Power, filling all space, is there no 
room in Thee for the sorrows of men? Are 
we only atoms of Thy universe soon to be 
dispersed again? How shall I live if I 
must believe this? How can I live ?”’ 

Deep in the night these thoughts mas- 
tered and tormented, but then in the very 
exhaustion of conflict came a breath of 
peace. Leaning from the window and 
looking over the quiet wood to the sky 
where the setting moon hung low and light 
clouds fled before a soft wind from the sea, 
once more the sense of guiding love re- 
turned, and as she lifted her head and 
looked up and through the deep blue above 
came first her mother’s verse, ‘‘ I have loved 
thee with an everlasting love,”’ and then 
other words from the dear poet for all 
struggling hearts and weary brains : 

**T know not where Thine islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air ; 
I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond Thy love and care.’’ 

‘*¢So much the child shall have,”’ she said, 
and crept quietly back to bed. 

Sylvia meanwhile, untroubled by prob- 
lems, slept a dreamless sleep, and met them 
at breakfast the next morning witha brow 
and eyes so clear and yuiet that Geike 
folded his hands and ‘did her reverence. 

‘Come here, my water-lily,’’ he said, ‘if 
you are not afraid of losing that diamond 
of dew you carry in your chalice. I will 
not touch it ; no.’’ 

Sylvia submitted to the great arm that 
was put around her, tenderly enough how- 
ever, and returned to her place. The 
Professor went to the window as the meal 
ended and looked over the fields to the 
wood. 

** *O, perfect day, 
On which shall no man work, but play,’ ’’ 
he said. ‘‘Come, Geike, give up going to 
town and let us lark. Catharine, I am 
drawn to the bay. Let us go a-fishing.”’ 

**To hear is to obey,’’ Miss Boynton said 
after a moment’s pause. The same mood 
was upon all. Sylvia hastened to put on 
her wood-dress and Aunt Mary prepared 
a huge basket of lunch, knowing what 
Geike’s demands would probably be. Elias, 
summoned hastily from the carrot bed, 
welcomed a drive to the bay as a joyful 
release from this present most exasperating 
employment, the result of the professor’s 
latest theory. 

Seated on an inverted pail in the midst 
of his carrots, armed with a two-tined 
fork, a great cup and a spoon, the natural 
supposition would have been that some 
form of solitary conviviality was under 
way, but a glance at Elias’s deeply de- 
pressed countenance would have dissipated 
any such impression. With the fork each 
carrot was geritly, very gently stirred in its 
bed and the soil barely loosened about its 
crown. With the spoon exactly one even 
spoonful of guano was lifted from the cup 
and dropped slowly in the crumbling earth, 
which was once more lightly stirred by the 
fork, and the next one operated upon in 
the same manner. Two acres of carrots, 
one acre of beets, one of parsnips, all to 
be gone over in this fashion. Elias counted 
the rows and calculated the time. 

“T mus’ say Mr. John, this yer job’s 
nigh too much for me. Ye might let me 
have the guano sack an’ not be runnin’ my 
legs off filling up this cup.”’ 

Thus Elias remonstrated at the end of the 
third row, watched with a charmed enthu- 


siasm by the Professor, who already in im- 
agination saw himself taking the prize at 
the county fair for such root crops as never 
before had grown out of the country of 
Brobdignag. 

“*No, Elias, that cup is a restraint upon 
you. With the sack your natural reckless- 
ness and abandon would lead you to heap 
the spoon. Even, it holds the development 
of a noble root. Heaped, that root suc- 
cumbs to a fiery force and shrivels and dies. 
Beware, Elias, of inordinate desires.” 

‘*Yes, Mr. John,”? Elias said feebly, 
knowing that in this incomprehensible vein 
protest was useless. ‘‘ But as concernin’ 
gettin’ through, I was remarkin’ to Jed 
Anthony this mornin’ and he was sayin’ if 
you was agreeable he’d jine with me. The 
corn needs another hoein’ an’ it won’t get 
it unless he does jine.”’ 

*‘Jine with anyone you like so long as 
you get through,” the Professor had said, 
and Jed having simultaneously with this 
remark risen up from some point in the 
cedar hedge was at once indoctrinated into 
the new and only true method of fertilizing 
root crops and relegated to his pail, cup, 
fork and spoon. It had looked easy but 
Jed soon found his mistake and groaned 
dolorously before the day ended. 

Elias smiled almost gleefully as he obeyed 
the call to harness, leaving his deeply dis- 
gusted partner to such progress as his lone- 
liness allowed and privately planning some 
mode of shirking the next day’s 0 erations. 

‘*Laws, Aunt Mary,” he said as he took 
the heavy basket from her, ‘‘ you needn’t 
call me contrary for not wantin’ to set on 
that yer pail the whole day. Mr. John gits 
a little foolisher over his farmin’ the whole 
time an’ next thing he’ll be havin’ me put 
the guano on with the silver pepper-box an’ 
dig roun’ them carrots with a gdld tooth- 
pick. You’d think they was precious jools 
every one of ’em the way he hangs over 
"em. ” 

**Go long you Elias, an’ don’t be so ready 
to make remarks,’? Aunt Mary began, but 
Elias hurried out finding the party waiting 
and a cruel disappointment in store. Fred 
Keble eager and flushed stood by the rock- 
away protesting his entire ability to har- 
ness or unharness, row the boat or cook the 
dinner if necessary, but begging to be taken 
onanyterms. The Professor yielded, Fred 
sprang to the vacant place and the discom- 
fited. and dejected Elias returned to his 
carrots followed by a chuckle from Aunt 
Mary and met by another from Jed, whose 
spirits returned as he realized that life was 
filled with compensations and that even 
weeding might gain a new flavor when sea- 
soned with the objections of a compulsory 
co-worker, 

(TO BE CONTINUED, ) 


LITERARY NOTES. 


DANIEL DERONDA has been translated into 
Italian, and is to appear as a feuilleton in a well 
known Roman journal. 


A NEW book on Egypt is soon to appear, 
written by Blanchard Jerrold, with the rather 
peculiar title, ‘‘ The Belgium of the East.” 


Mr. Lecky’s work goes on busily, and the 
third and fourth volumes of his ‘‘ History of 
England in the Eighteenth Century” are to 
appear in the Spring. The movement is slow, 
the time covered by both being only from 1760 
to 1784,.but the périod is a fascinating one. 

Tue forthcoming volume on Thoreau in the 
‘¢ American Men of Letters’ series will con- 
tain various new and entertaining anecdotes of 
the noted people in and about Concord. It is 
said that Daniel Webster, who was a rejected 
suitor of Thoreau’s mother, finds special men- 
tion. 


Tue “Society of Political Education” has 
selected G. P. Putnam’s Sons as its publishing 
agent, and their series for 1882, which will ap- 
pear in the ‘ Library of Political Education,” 
will include Blanqui’s ‘ History of Political 
Economy in Europe ;”’ Jevons’ ‘‘ Money and the 
Mechanism of Exchange,’”’? and “ Mill on Li- 
berty.”’ 

Ir is announced that The Quarterly Review 
will hereafter give more attention to the discus- 
sion of American topics, and the next number 
will contain an article on ‘‘ American Politics 
and Parties.”? It is certain that the two na- 
tions are nearer becoming one than at any time 
since the first colonization of the country. 





THE present revival of interest in everything 
connected with Daniel Webster has emphasized 
the fact that no adequate life of him has ever 
been given to the public, although one from a 
grand-daughter was promised some years since. 
The right man for such a work has been found 
in Rev. Henry N. Hudson, and Little, Brown & 
Co. will be the publishers, though the date is 
not as yet decided upon. 
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A SONG. 





Fo.p white arms about me, 
Cling, sweet lips, to mine ; 

Sweetest sweet, without thee 
I but waste and pine. 


Lean, dear face, above me ; 
Soft hands, hold mine close ; 

Let me look and love thee, 
Oh, my very Rose ! 


Comfort me with kisses 

That your soul comes through ; 
Let the old, dead blisses 

Breathe and burn anew. 


Oh, my sweet one, sweetest ! 
Love of loves supreme ! 
This has been the fleetest, 
Dearest, maddest dream. 
PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON. 








THE BITTER WITH THE SWEET. 





*<T po wish somebody would leave us a 
legacy,’ said Lena, ‘‘or I could draw some- 
thing in a lottery.” 

‘‘T’m sure you drew a cigar-case at the 
church fair,” interpolated Anita. 

‘*T wish I could find a pot of gold buried 
in the cellar,” persisted Lena. ‘‘ I’m about 
tired of doing without it.”’ 

‘*T don’t think riches are half so inte- 
resting as poverty after all,” said Anita. 
‘““We get a great deal more excitement out 
of life than Mrs. Grundy for instance.” 

‘“*Tt’s a kind of- excitement I could exist 
without. Poverty is atrial. You can’t do 
yourself justice if you are a victim. It 
keeps friends and lovers and pleasure at 
arm’s length. _You might have done exe- 
cution with your voice if we had had money 
to cultivate it. My feeble taste for art 
might have grown into genius, and Patty’s 
beauty might have made her fortune in 
society. One can’t have society, you know, 
when one is too poor to entertain or dress, 
and has no recommendation but ‘a longing 
for the far-off, unattainable and dim.’ ” 

‘*My dear,” said Mrs, Morris, who was 
lying down with one of her headaches, 
‘*you are losing time while you berate for- 
tune, and time is money.” 

‘*But not legal tender,’’ rejoined Lena, 
turning to her sewing-machine. 

Patty said nothing. Perhaps she was 
thinking her own thoughts, as she sat with 
the German grammar open before her. She 
was daily governess in the family of the 
Hon. Caleb Grundy, M.C. Dr. John Mor- 
ris, her father, had died some years before 
leaving an income which could hardly be 
called ‘‘a genteel sufficiency.’’ He had left 
something else besides. There were led- 
gers in the attic full of unreceipted and out- 
lawed accounts, although some of the debt- 
ors and their heirs drove in their carriages 
to-day. 

‘*T wish we had been born bakers,”’ said 
Lena, as the kneader’s coupé rolled by. 

‘*Or could invent a patent medicine for the 
healing of the nations,” suggested Anita. 

Mrs. Morris laughed. ‘Do you think 
that would answer for a patent of nobility ? 
Do you think Mrs. Grundy would ask you 
to her musigale, though you sang like a 
dying swan, if you figured as an inventor 
of balsams or bitters ?’’ 

‘*Old Mrs. Grundy had a bad attack of 
her gastric trouble,’’ said Patty, waking 
up, ‘“‘and she has a new remedy which can 
raise the dead she thinks—Dr. Jay’s Bit- 
ters. Did you ever try them, mamma?” 

**T’ve seen the advertisement, ”’ said Mrs. 
Morris. And just then Rob Marquand 
knocked and announced that he had come 
to tea, exhibiting a score of little birds all 
ready for the gridiron. 

**See what a mighty hunter you have 
among you. Patty and I will broil them 
for tea—a dish fit for the gods.”’ 

It seemed to Rob as if Patty belonged to 
him as much as his own soul. To be sure 
he never made pretty speeches to her, but 
he thought she knew that he meant them. 
He expected to marry Patty some day but 
just now he was too poor, so said nothing 
about it. He was studying architecture, 
and his uncle had agreed to give him ten 
thousand dollars when he should have built 
his first house. That was one of his castles 
in the air. It would be time enough to 
speak to Patty when the house was built. 

‘* Headache again, Mamma Morris?” said 
he. ‘Try Dr. Jay’s Bitters. Children cry 
for them. Aunt Marcia’s got a bottle—bit- 
ter as ”— pausing for a synonym. 

‘* As poverty,’’ said Patty. 

“Yes, bitter as poverty. I’ve tasted 
both. They are a tonic to the nerves, they 
defy death and keep old age at a respectful 
distance. ”’ 

“They must be the Elixir of Youth,” 
said Anita. ‘‘ Where do you get them ?’’ 

“At Mortar & Pestle’s.”? And then Lena 


lighted the double-burner and Rob pro- 
duced his pencils and paper and began 
making a plan of the ‘‘ Marquand Mansion,” 
to be erected when his ship came in, asking 
Patty’s advice about this and that, about 
closets, the pantry, the boudoir, their two 
heads bent together over the task. 

‘* We'll throw out a bay-window here,”’ 
he said ; ‘‘ won’t we, Patty? And we will 
have a verandah for moonlight nights and 
a balcony ‘for whispering lovers made.’ 
And as long as the materials are so cheap I 
think we’ll add on a conservatory, eh, 
Patty? so you may always wear a rose in 
your hair ; and a studio for Lena at the top 
of the house,”’ till they were all ‘offering 
suggestions, and the ‘‘ Manor” looked as 
if it had broken out with an irruption of 
fantastic gables, windows and wings, and 
had become an anachronism in architecture, 
where the style of one era jostled that of 
another. 

But it was not Rob who strolled into the 
school-room up at the Hon. Mr. Grundy’s 
when the bell rang for recess; who, under 
one pretext or another, beguiled Patty to 
linger after hours, till the dusk shut them 
in alone with the stars, while he walked 
homeward with her, repeating some inci- 
dents of his travels, reciting some passion- 
ate sonnet of his own. It was not Rob who 
left.a rose on her desk one morning with a 
love verse; when the sentiment is pretty 
and personal, one does not blame the poet 
because he is not a Milton, one is too apt 
to think he is. 

Rob had never attempted a rhyme in his 
life. If Mrs. Grundy, junior, had not been 


summering at the Swiss Lakes no doubt — 


she would have devised a way to end the 
love-making of her nephew, but there 
was nobody to interfere; old Madam 
Grundy was too deaf and purblind to re- 
member that such things as youth and 
love existed. That Paul Spencer, with his 
poetic inspirations, his fathomless eyes, his 
worldly lore, his experience and popularity 
should sue for a word with a poverty- 
stricken governess, should hang upon her 
will and court her presence, captivated 
Patty’s imagination and touched her heart. 
They would sit over the embers of the 
school-room fire while he bewitched her 
with stories from the operas and sung their 
most love-lorn airs in his fine tenor till 
the tears stood in Patty’s pretty eyes, or 
he would bring his violin at odd moments 
and improvise some tender melody to be 
dedicated to her, suggested by thoughts of 
her, till she’ began to believe him an unap- 
preciated Mozart. Perhaps the fact that 
Paul Spencer’s wife would possess and en- 
joy everything from which Patty Morris 
had been cut off may have lent her hero a 
halo, mzv have made his eloquence more 
eloquent, nis tongue more persuasive. But 
if it was so Patty was unconscious of it; 
there was nothing mercenary in her nature, 
she was only human, although Rob thought 
her divine. She had a conviction that if 
Paul had been born a plow-boy he would 
have found his place on Parnassus; that 
though he should waken one day to find her 
nature too narrow and incomplete for his 
companionship she should not blame him 
over-much, nor unlove him, but carry the 
remembrance of her happiness shut into 
her heart like a faded rose pressed in a 
book of poems. It is perhaps well that we 
begin life with an over-supply of sentiment ; 
we should otherwise have so little left at 
the journey’s end. Very likely Patty had 
never thought of Rob as a lover at all; 
he was the friend of the family, a school- 
mate, about whom there were no reserves 
or mysteries; perhaps he even seemed 
commonplace and unfinished beside Mr. 
Spencer with his invulnerable self-posses- 
sion, his acquaintance with the world. In 
the meantime things had begun to brighten 
a little in the Morris family ; Mrs. Morris 
had the house painted and the blinds re- 
newed; there was a new carpet in the 
drawing-room and the girls had new suits 
and hats, not home-made ; not all at once, 
but by almost imperceptible degrees, the 
shabby Morris mansion had begun to blos- 
som into elegance and the shabby toilets 
to follow suit. Anita had a new piano in 
exchange for the old one and a singing 
master. 

‘*Mamma,”’ said the wise Lena, ‘Are 
we living on our principal, or where do 
you get so much money ?”’ 

“T have realized on something your 
father left,’? answered her mother. 

Patty’s engagement was confided to no 
one outside the family except to Rob. The 
fact was, Mr. Spencer was not quite prepared 
to acknowledge it to his friends ; his moth- 
er, who had views of her own for him, 
might have something disagreeable to say, 
and although he proposed to have his own 
way in the end he naturally hated a scene, 


and believed that affairs would finally ad- 
just themselves without his interference ; 
in the meantime he was enjoying himself. 
It did not strike Mrs. Morris strangely that 
the affair should be kept private for a while, 
till Mrs. Grundy should return from the 
Swiss Lakes, and Mr. Grundy take a holi- 
day, occupied as she was with her own 
concerns. That any one should object to 
her Patty would seem preposterous. In 
her opinion a Doctor’s family ranked with 
the first in the land, and it did not occur 
to her that any one could think differently ; 
to be a member of the faculty was to be- 
long to the aristocracy. As things began 
to brighten in the Morris family the girls 
began to be invited out more and more ; it 
was found that Anita had a fine drawing- 
room voice and obliging disposition, that 
Lena could talk art with the esthetes, and 
that the young men flocked to the soirée 
which Patty attended. Moreover, it was 
known through Mr. Bert, a broker, that 
Mrs. Morris had invested in United States 
bonds. 

“*T thought that the Doctor left them as 
poor as a church mouse,”’ he said to his 
wife. 

**So he did; but she has realized on 
something I hear. I can’t think what; 
maybe he had Alabama claims, or perhaps 
some stock they held may have risen.”’ 

‘* Their stock has gone up with a ven- 
geance,’’ said Mr. Bert. 

‘Yes, it’s the Morrises here and the 
Morrises there ; one never used to hear of 
them till the other day. Did you get the 
bitters I begged you to remember ?”’ 

**Couldn’t recall the name to save my 
soul.”’ 

‘“‘They are not warranted to save the 
soul, but the body. Old Mrs. Bruce says 
they’ve prolonged her days and would 
cure my neuralgia. But of course that 
does not signify.”’ 

The following evening Mr. Bert and Mrs. 
Morris met in the horse-cars. 

““My wife asked me to get somebody's 
bitters for her, and I’ve lost the name 
again,’’ said he ; ‘‘ perhaps you could help 
me, Mrs. Morris.”’ 

‘Their name is legion,”’ said she. 

**Doctor, doctor—what in the deuce is 
his name ?”’ , 

“‘Dr. Hood ?”’ suggested Mrs. Morris. 

““No; I wonder if it’s recommended for 
failing memory? Don’t you ever indulge 
in a bitter ?”’ 

‘“‘T take the bitter with the sweet some- 
times.”’ 

“Ah, very good, very good; Doctor 
doctor’’— 

“Dr. Jay’s?” 

“Exactly ; a thousand thanks. I haven’t 
any faith in these quack things myself, 
but Lizzie likes to try everything ; it gives 
her something to think about. By the way 
LT hear it originated in this place, and there’s 
been money made on it. Just get upa 
patent medicine, I tell Lizzie, and you may 
drive your four-in-hand; but she doesn’t 
fancy that sort of distinction don’t you 
know ?”’ 

‘Perhaps it’s better than extinction,” 
laughed Mrs. Morris. 

**Yes, yes; here’s Mortar & Pestle’s ; ll 
step in hefore I forget it.” 

And so it began to be whispered about 
that Dr. Jay’s Bitters were home-brewed ; 
the subject was touched upon at society 
meetings, in morning calls, on the church 
porch, and even in the gentlemen’s de- 
bating club. Mrs. Bert begged Mrs. Grew 
not to say that it came from her, and that 
lady retailed it to her next neighbor with 
the same precaution. Many of those who 
had used the bitters were provoked to find 
that they had been fostering home talent, 
and began to question if they had received 
any benefit from them after all; others 
stoutly refused to believe that Bradford 
had been capable of evolving such a tonic 
from its inner consciousness; but these 
were the class of people who would doubt 
that the electric light illuminated, if it had 
originated in their neighborhood. 

‘And you mean to say that a woman 
started and owns the bitters ?’’ questioned 
Mrs. Bruce, one of its warmest adherents. 

‘*Well, I did think it helped me about 
my rheumatism, but it must have been the 
medicated flannel.” . 

Having unraveled two-thirds: of the 
enigma, the good people of Bradford bent 
their intellects to solving the whole. 

“Dr. Jay’s Bitters were a happy thought,”’ 
the clerk at Mortar & Pestle’s was saying to 
Rob Marquand, as young Spencer dropped 
in for a glass of soda. 

“They say Mrs. Morris has made her 
fortune out of them.”’ 

‘*Who says so ?’’ asked Rob. 

‘*Haven’t you heard? She’s been mighty 
sly, and small blame to her! Nobody 


wants to be pointed out as the woman who 
makes your bitters. Dr. Morris it seems 
left a recipe which he used to make up for 
his patients when there wasn’t much ailed 
them, and after he died and they didn’t 
know which way to turn, Mrs. Morris she 
put it into the hands of a manufacturer on 
the halves. But it isn’t everybody, you 
know, who would feel proud to shoulder a 
patent medicine upon the public; it isn’t 
aristocratic. You wouldn’t want a bunch 
of herbs for your crest. You wouldn’t 
want to marry into the family.” 

“*T don’t know about that,’”’ said Rob ; 
**but I don’t think any one expects you to 
do it.” 

Mr. Spencer was on his way to visit 
Patty, but he turned about in order to re- 
flect. He did not object to marry without 
money, and rather plumed himself upon 
the fact, since he had enough. But what 
the clerk at Mortar & Pestle’s had said was 
quite true ; one did not care to marry into 
a family made famous by Dr. Jay’s Bitters. 
And therefore the perfumed note which 
Patty received the next week read : 

‘*My pEAR Patty: I promised my mother 
once, in the days when I believed no woman 
would ever touch my heart, that I would never 
marry without her consent. Having told her 
of our engagement she refuses to sanction it ; 
and I, cruelly staid, leave it to you to say if I 
shall keep my vow to her or follow my own 
sweet will? Always your lover, 

‘ PauL SPENCER.” 

‘The bitters haven’t agreed with him,”’ 
said Lena, when Patty broke the news. 

‘Oh, yes,’’ said Anita, ‘‘ they have cured 
him.” 

Of course there was but one reply pos- 
sible, and Patty sent it. ‘‘He never could 
have loved me,”’ she sighed mournfully, “‘or 
the patent medicine could have made no 
difference.”’ 

‘He never could have loved as Rob loves 
you,’’ Lena ventured. 

**Rob ibd 

‘Yes, Rob. The bitters make no differ- 
ence with him.” 

“T never thought of it. But I shall 
never marry now.” And Patty thought 
she was quite sincere. But perhaps there 
is nothing more soothing to the lacerated 
feelings of a jilted woman than the exist- 
ence of another lover in the background. 

It was a year and a half later when Rob 
brought Patty a foreign letter from the 
evening mail. He had started on an errand 
of his own, and waited with beating heart 
while she read the pages, fearing that he 
had come on a fool’s errand after all. 

‘*Many waters cannot quench love,” 
wrote Mr. Spencer, ‘‘and although I put 
the Atlantic between us in obedience to my 
mother’s will, I have never ceased to regret. 
Nothing shall ever come between us again, 
mein liebling ; the happiness of a lifetime is 
not to be weighed in the balance with a 
stupid unconsidered promise. I shall leave 
for America in the next steamer, and the 
future shall make amends for the weary 
months of suffering and heart-break. I 
thought I could live without you. I was 
mistaken.” 

“‘Oh,”’ cried Patty, in distress, ‘he will 
be here, directly.”” She had risen and 
turned pale. Did she love him still? ‘‘He 
takes everything for granted; how can I 
tell him I am not his Liebling !”’ 

“Tell him,” said Rob—‘‘tell him that 
you belong to me, Patty.” 

‘*But, Rob, you have never’’— 

‘‘No, I have waited for this. See, I have 
built my house ; it is no longer a castle in 
the air,’ and he unfolded his. uncle’s pro- 
mised check. ‘‘ Will you write Mr. Spen- 
cer that you belong to me, Patty?” 

“‘Yes,’’ laughed Patty, blushing beneath 
his kiss; ‘‘I will tell him that you have 
had courage to take the bitter with the 
sweet.”’ 

*‘ After all,’’ said Lena, ‘‘our money 
came very near wrecking Polly’s happi- 
ness.”’ 

Mary N. PRESCOTT. 











In the opinion of the London Magazine 
of Art, 1881 will be remembered as a year 
not of great pictures but of high prices. 
The figures quoted do show that none but 
millionaires need cherish an ambition for 
masterpieces. Here are a few of the prices : 
Theodore Rousseau’s ‘‘ Le Marais’’ brought 
$22,500: Millet’s ‘‘ Angelus,”’ which the art- 
ist was glad to sell in his obscure days for 
$400, realized just one hundred times as 
much, $40,000; Landseer’s ‘‘ Man Proposes, 
God Disposes’”’ was bid in by Mr. Hollo- 
way (of Holloway’s Pills) for $31,500; 
and Millais’ ‘““The Princes in the Tower”’ 
brought at auction $20,000. Evidently the 
days when painters need be poor have 
gone. 








IpEAs strangle statutes.— Wendell Phillips, 
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HALLS. 


THERE is no adornment of a hall like 

breadth. Narrowness makes waste of tem- 

per and waste of bric-a-brac. 
lover of the ‘‘ Lilies” of either sex wants to spread, 


The cunningest 


4 and the common-sense man wants free and full 
room to put on his dreadnaught without rapping 

: his knuckles against the wainscot. 

4 The old school of builders did indeed presume 

j that narrow houses and narrow lots compelled 
narrow halls, but the ingenuity of modern archi- 
tects and a little bending of old habits have 
wrought a relaxation of this law of compulsion, 

; and given relief from the pinch of a five-foot en- 

1 trance way. Yet architectural ingenuity has very 
much more to accomplish still in this direction, 
and what it may or may not do affords fruitful 
topic which we may chance upon some other day : 
now we take up our trail from the cosy little lobby 
ofan apartment house where we lingered a half 


hour last week. 


The reader, who has not lost sight of the ground- 
plan, will perceive that space has been stolen from 
adjoining rooms to give breadth to hall; no wiser 
be theft could have been made. 


There is room for 


a shaking of hands and for a toss of circulars. 
Mistress and maid and a quartette of children can 
group there, in waiting for the rumble of the eleva- 
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tor, with verge and space 
for a last tying of the 
mufflers and a last dusting 
of the frills. 

In the subdued light of 
it (coming through the 
lobby and from over the 
portiére which separates it 
from the parlor), we catch 
glimpse of a half-open 
door, revealing the blaze 
of the library fire—of an- 
other door opening upon 
the dining-room, and of 
a recess from which a cor- 
ridor leads away through 
the butler’s pantry to the 
regions governed by the 
cook. Thus the position is 
central, as it should be, and 
dominates the dwelling. 

We spoke of the subdued 
light ; as a rule, prescribed 
by the economies of space, 
none but borrowed light 
can come to “‘the hall” of 
a range of apartments, 
nor indeed is full blaze of 
it desirable. We have here 
a little all-sufficient, half- 
grayish, half-golden dawn 
coming through the olive- 
green lights of the lobby, 
and—we know not what— 
vitreous bit of opalescence 
that shows in the flank of 
the air-shaft. It is nota 
light that entreats 
us to the study 
of minute figures, 
nor is such needed 
in any hall. We 
can make out the 
pointing of the 


hands upon the old hall clock if there be one pres- 


ent (and it is a capital ‘“‘present’’). 


We can catch 


the shimmer of the metal work upon the breach 
of a Moorish gun, if one hangs athwart the hall, 
and a general, or an artist, or an archxologist, or 
a sportsman, or even an esthete could not object 


to a good group of historic weapons. But whether 
there would be good light for delicate paintings or 
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for engravings is quite another question ; certainly no such things should be shown under conditions that would make the 
study of them a weariness, and this is good ruling for corridors, or halls, or libraries. What is worth seeing closely is 
worth the light to see it by. ‘ : ; 

An old family portrait or two, with homely, strong lines in them, might stand well in the haif-dimness of a hall, 
with a historic twilight upon them by day; and by night (with some kindly fixture of upper lights) taking on an aureole 
of welcoming smiles. ; ; 

Again, an old bit of tapestry—Flemish or other—is not a bad thing for the half-dimness of a hall; not stretched 
straight, as if we were eager to make the very most of it, but taking easy folds into which figures of stalwart falconers, 
and trees, and cavaliers shall break and break out again in pretty mystic bewilderment of change. Then this tapestry 
(like an arras of old) may hide things that would break upon the artistic harmonies of the hall. It may overhang and 
conceal a slight recess where the everyday man (though he were a Bunthorne) must keep his galoshes, and his canes, 
and his mackintosh, and his ulster. ; , F 

And what, pray, should be under foot in our hall, and what floor have we? That floor is best of all which by its 
smoothness, and evenness, and soundness, and lowness of tone as compared with all wall surfaces makes us straightway 
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forget what manner of floor it is. Neither our eye or thought should seek it or if 
pursue it. If there are geometrics in it they should not be so voyant as to tempt 
us to work out their puzzles ; and it is no place for perspectives, even of a cube 
of color. A hall mat or rug too that tells of warmth and softness is telling about 
the best story that it can possibly tell. . 

Slippery floors again (though of rarest hard woods) and floors waxed and 
polished to the last degree of smoothness, if they confront us in the entrance 
hall, are an abomination. No man of proper sedateness and no womar of assured 
domesticity but dreads setting foot upon paths that are slippery. 

A good old oaken settle is not a bad thing for halls, with its sheer severities 
of paneled back and its sturdy plank footing; not easy to be sure; we do not 
want any cushioned luxuries in a hallway; it is rather a good place to receive 
‘*bores,’”? if we must receive them at all, and an oaken settle of oldish and 
homely rectangularities does not tempt a long stay. The same may be said of 
overwrought oaken chairs with great bulges of uneasy and recreant carving ; the 
hall is a good place for such, except they be inhibited by too palpable a non-agree- 
ment with other fixtures. But there is always this good in a hall, that it takes 
a ‘jumble’ of things more justly and carries them more easily than other rooms. | 

That very iron-bound chest which the artist has included in the “‘hall-wares”’ | \ 
that flank our type may not be unseemly ; and if with a lining of cedar or cam- 
phor wood will be a very convenient lodging-place for a lap-robe, a fur cap, a 
pair of driving gauntlets, a furred foot-muff; and a daintily-wrought Manilla {| 
mat stretched upon it may make it a fairish seat for those in waiting. There isa 
hint of ceramics too in this jumble of hall-wares; these in such place should not 
certainly be over-fine ; they should be equal to bearing hard raps; bigness and 
angularities will not discredit them here ; niceties are overlooked. Lambeth and 
Japan may stand ‘“‘cheek by jowl.’’? Then for the night lights there is many a ) 
happy device to supplant the oid central and hideous gas chandelier (with one iy N 
poor jet, out of its six or ten, singing its lonely tale of economies). Possibly J c 
the lamp-makers may find a hint in that old three-footed earthen candelabra, / 
with its ten spouts for flame, which is pictured here amongst other wares, Ve tas 
and which came from the Kabyle country of Algiers, with memories of SK 
Egypt upon it. Another and better hint may come from the Venetian 
side-light with its daintily-fashioned support and its pretty 
(but not easily dusted) tendrils of iron. Then above is a ; 
good solid type of an Oriental lantern that has carried blaze spare 
in the Japanese city of Tokio. But in the hall, with which 
we have to do at present (and from which we shall look in next week upon an ‘Early Breakfast’’ in the adjoining 
Dining Room), there is no night light, save only the altar-like flame upon its tripod, which blazes in our first picture 
and our first paper, with its title dedication ‘‘ Ad Larem.”’ 
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THE HOUSE BEHIND THE TREES. 


In 1874 I was in the habit of leaving 
London occasionally to spend a night with 
a friend of mine who lived in a secluded 
villa about twelve miles from Hyde Park 
Corner. He was a literary man and had 
a charming wife and two children. Our 
talks were generally protracted to a late 
hour, and more than once in summer we 
have risen from our whisky and water 
and our tobacco, and pushing aside the cur- 
tains have seen the light of dawn steal 
over the slumbering valley and heard the 
cock crow from the other side of the mist- 
breathing brook. The “hours”? were de- 
lightfully irregular in Yule’s establishment 
and Mrs. Yule never complained. If a 
confirmed bachelor were ever to marry 
(which is absurd) he ought to get just such 
a wife as she. 

Our conversation turned a good deal upon 
that class of phenomena known as the 
supernatural. Yule’s stock of ghost stories 
was unusually copious. There was a spec- 
tre—audible but not visible—in his own 
study; a former occupant had committed 
suicide there, and sometimes in the dead 
of night Yule affirmed that he had heard a 
stirring on the carpet as of a dying man 
writhing in the agonies of death. Yule had 
a theory about everything, and used to 
argue in favor of ghosts with much inge- 
nuity, and sometimes toward three o’clock 
in the morning he has nearly succeeded in 
convincing me that a ghost was the most 
probable and nitural thing in the world-- 
or out of it. But to confess the truth I am 
rather fond of marvels and seldom allow a 
good one to go to waste for lack of a little 
credulity. 

Yule had spoken several times of a cer- 
tain house in the neighborhood which was 
said to be haunted, and we cherished a 
chronic intention of going thither to in- 
spect the apparition. The road on which 
the house stood made a sharp bend, and it 
was only from the apex of this bend that 
the dingy eastern gable could be seen. The 
edifice itself was otherwise concealed be- 
hind a screen of trees and bushes which 
had sprouted up since the period at which 
it became haunted. It stood on a low emi- 
nence about eighty yards back from the 
highway. Broad low meadows lay on either 
side the ghostly precincts. There was a 
carriage-drive winding up from the road to 
the house door, but it had been so long 
disused that turf and shrubbery had over- 
grown it. At one corner of the demesne 
a black signboard lurching forward to- 
ward the passer-by informed him in white 
lettering that the premises were on sale for 
building purposes. But so old and weather- 
beaten was this signboard it seemed to 
form a part of the natural order of things, 
and was as unnoticeable as a dead tree 
would have been. It served only to add to 
the prevailing impression of human aban- 
donment which the whole place produced. 

One June day, when the sky was tender 
blue and the sun warm, I said to Yule: 

‘Suppose we go over and investigate 
that house behind the trees.”’ 

* All right,”’ Yule replied. ‘‘ A good in- 
novation, too, to approach it by daylight. 
I have always questioned the conventional 
notion that ghosts were visible only in 
darkness. I maintain that a ghost is as 
liable to appear to you and me, at this pres- 
ent moment say, as at any other of day or 
night ; for it is not so much that they ap- 
pear as that our eyes are opened to behold 
them, and that might occur at any time. 
Yes, let us be off at once; Mrs. Yule and 
the kids shall follow in a couple of hours 
with the luncheon basket. And you’d bet- 
ter put this candle-end in your pocket. 
Now come along.” 

We set forth, but instead of approaching 
the house by the road we took a short cut 
across the fields, and having clambered over 
a couple of fences found ourselves in a 
thick and tangled plantation of ragged 
trees. After fighting our way through this 
for some time and coming to nothing, I in- 
quired of my companion whether he had 
any idea where we were. . 

‘*Not far from the hhouse,”’ he answered. 
‘This young forest covers what was origi- 
nally the garden belonging to it. See, here 
are the traces of former gravel walks. 
Look there—that little flight of steps; and 
yonder is the basin of the old fountain. We 
shall be all right in a minute.” 

We struggled forward, pushing aside the 
branches and catching our feet in the under- 
brush, and I was on the point of quoting 
something from Tennyson’s “ Sleeping 
Beauty ’? when Yule stopped short and 
pointed. 

Following the direction of his finger I 
saw between masses of foliage a flat wall 





rising directly across our path. It was of 





a dull gray hue, but the rains of many sea- 
sons had tinged it with streaks of mouldy 
green. Fragments of the plaster had fallon 
here and there, disclosing the unsightly sub- 
stratum of brick. Thick grass of a peculi- 
arly dark hue grew along the base of the 
wall, seeming to derive vigor from its de- 
cay. Weadvanced a little further and stood 
almost under the eaves of the edifice we 
had come to investigate. The panes of the 
lower windows were mostly broken, but 
had been replaced by boards, now rotten. 
The upper windows were not boarded up, 
but the dust was so thick upon them that 
they were no longer transparent, In the 
very threshold of the kitchen doorway 
(we were at the back of the house) was 
growing an elm which could not have 
been less than thirty years old. Its lower 
branches were flattened against the wall, 
its upper ones lay upon the roof. Circum- 
venting with some difficulty the eastern 
wing of the house we came round to the 
front. Here was a similar intrusiveness of 
unkempt vegetation ; tall, shaggy shrubs 
clung to the wall and seemed to peer 
through the windows into the dark interior. 
A low terrace descended to the sweep of the 
carriage-drive ; beyond the land plunged 
again toward the road, glimpses of which 
were visible through the confusion of shrub- 
bery. Along the windows of the upper floor 
extended a wooden balcony with carved 
railings. It was much decayed, and parts 
of it had fallen. The main entrance of the 
house, in front of which the carriage-drive 
ended, was at the western end. It was 
embellished by a gabled porch, and was 
reached by four stone steps. The door 
itself was a single slab of wood with arusty 
knocker hanging somewhat awry upon it. 
Many a year must have passed since any 
human hand had lifted that knocker and 
rapped for admittance against that mould- 
ering but still sturdy door. 

The genius of decaying loneliness brooded 
over this house ; though the sunshine rested 
upon it it seemed to be invested with a 
spectral gloom; there was a stealthy hush 
about it, and a clammy dinginess of aspect 
peculiarly repulsive. No being with aheart 
still capable of human sympathies had any 
right to be there. The walls were slowly 
rotting beneath the influence of a curse; 
the house was a corpse, affronting heaven 
with its unburied squalor. But nature was 
making vigorous efforts to give it decent 
interment. She assaulted it with winds 
and storms, with heat and cold ; shesapped 
its foundations with mould and damp; she 
gnawed its timbers with dry rot; she 
strangled it with the writhing growth of 
rank and insolent vegetation. Her victory 
would soon be complete, but meanwhile 
the potential energy of the conflict was in 
ugly contrast with the dank and unwhole- 
some stillness that accompanied it, and 
which the soft brightness of the June day, 
so far from dispelling it, tended rather to 
enhance. 

All the lower windows being barred 
there was nothing for it but to attempt a 
burglarious ascent to the upper story. Re- 
turning to the back, we discovered an iron 
hook projecting above one of the window 
frames; by means of this hook it was pos- 
sible to reach the sill of an upper window, 
and the rest was easy. In a few minutes 
we were standing, breathless and dirty, in 
what appeared to have been a bedchamber. 
The privacy of the haunted house had been 
invaded for the first time in no one could 
tell how long. 

The interior had been partially disman- 
tled and much defaced ; heaps of rubbish 
lay here and there ; there were holes in the 
floor and the ceilings looked insecure. 
The arrangement of the rooms was peculi- 
arly bewildering. They were none of them 
upon the same level; they were of various 
sizes and of the oddest shapes. So compli- 
cated a system of exits and entrances I have 
never seen, and in addition to ordinary 
doorways there were sliding panels in the 
walls admitting to secret passages in the 
thickness of the brick-work. The house 
was a deliberate system of ambuscades, I 
could searcely divest myself of the persua- 
sion that some appalling event was about 
to occur. As we entered room after room 
I involuntarily braced my nerves for the 
shock. In those of the chambers that were 
not wainscoted strips of wall-paper dan- 
gled downwards in ugly tatters. Yet the 
house was not so ancient that the horror of 
which it had been the scene might not have 
occurred within living memory, if indeed 
we had not ourselves been in some way 
connected with it. What was yonder stain 
upon the dusty floor? was it fancy, or some 

indistinct recollection that inspired us with 
the notion that we had been present when 
it was made? Why was it that, as we paced 
curiously hither and thither, a footstep 


seemed to tread behind us? and that each 
darksome corner into which we peered 
seemed but the moment before to have been 
tenanted by some lurking presence. There 
was company in these vacant rooms and 
empty passages; the seeming solitude was 
a guilty deception; we were dogged from 
door to door, and, without exchanging any 
words, we were careful not to pass out of 
each other’s sight and reach. 

From this floor we made an excursion up 
aladder into a sort of cupola that dominated 
the roof, and in which hung a large, rusty 
bell. The wooden cross-piece to which it 
was fastened was so much rotted by damp 
that when Yule swung the bell on its pivot 
it seemed on the point of giving way. We 
did not remain here long, for there was 
still the ground floor of the building to ex- 
plore. The cupola was directly over the 
well of the staircase, which last was broad 
and easy, the bannisters being handsomely 
carved in brown wood. But it descended 
into darkness, the boarding up of the lower 
windows excluding the light. Into this 
darkness we stepped cautiously ; a damp, 
torpid air breathed upon us, and the walls 
when our outstretched hands came in con- 
tact with them felt cold and slimy. I took 
out the candle-end I had brought and 
lighted it. The circle of its illumination 
was small, and the shadow of the hand that 

-carried it prevented our seeing the floor 
immediately under our feet ; nevertheless it 
was some safeguard. But the shifting glim- 
merings it cast along the walls, and the 
strange aspect it gave to ordinary objects, 
kept our nerves on the alert. The general 
character of these rooms was similar to that 
of the upper ones. In a corner of the dining- 
hall we found a large heap of dusty papers 
which, upon examination, proved to be 
carefully-executed drawings of buildings 
in India. A draught of air coming through 
an aperture in the wall sighed through the 
room and rustled the papers on the floor. 
On the back of one ef the sheets we de- 
ciphered a name, writ in faded ink, ‘‘Colo- 
nel Robert Ilgode.”’ 

Yule seemed impressed by this discovery. 
“T have heard that name before,’ he re- 
marked, ‘‘and in connection with this very 
spot ; ’tis an odd confirmation !’’ 

**Confirmation of what ?’’ I asked. 

** Well, it is not a long story, and it could 
nowhere be so fittingly told as here where 
it is said to have happened. Let us go 
back to the anteroom and sit down on that 
pile of lumber, and there you shall hear it 
if you like.”’ 

The chief visible feature of this anteroom 
was the large hole in the centre of the floor. 
The planks seemed to have been hacked 
through with an axe, and the work bore 
signs of violence and haste. Into the black 
pit beneath we could not penetrate, and I 
doubt whether either of us would have 
much cared to do so. We seated ourselves 
near the brink of the hole and set the can- 
dle on the floor. Yule then fixed his gaze 
upon the wavering flame and communicated 
to me the following facts : 

“Colonel Ilgode was the last occupant of 
this house. He was young for his rank, 
and his career in India had been brilliant. 
Our venerable friend, Dr. Carbuncle, who 
saw him once, tells me he was a strikingly 
handsome man—tall, erect, with black eye- 
brows and Napoleonic mouth and chin. 
He married the beauty of the day, a certain 
Beatrix Mornington. It was the general 
opinion that Ilgode was a lucky man. But 
some very queer stories had followed him 
home from India. A man who is handsome 
at forty-eight may have been handsomer 
still at five-and-thirty, and perhaps more 
reckless and impassioned. And some In- 
dian women are ravishingly beautiful and 
fascinating in a degree we can scarcely 
conceive of in this climate. Add to this 
that the Colonel was rumored to have 
killed an Indian prince for no ostensible 
reason, and you will know as much as was 
ever known about the romantic secret of 
his Indian career. 

‘** After he and his wife had occupied this 
house in apparent felicity for a year, Mrs. 
Iigode’s mother fell dangerously ill and the 
daughter went to London to take care of 
her. The Colonel drove her into town in 
his carriage and pair, returning the same 
day. He then took the singular course of 
dismissing all his servants with the excep- 
tion of a valet whom he had brought with 
him from India. Not many days after this 
general house-clearing, however, the report 
went about that the Colonel and his valet 
were not the only occupants of the place. 
A countryman passing along the road late 
one night heard a female voice talking at a 
high and furious pitch and in a strange 
tongue, and saw through the lighted win- 
dow two figures in violent altercation. 

Suddenly the light was extinguished, the 


balcony window was burst open and a strug- 
gle seemed to be going on there, though 
whether the Colonel were trying to throw 
the woman out or to prevent her from 
throwing herself out the spectator could 
not tell. After a few minutes the struggle 
ended, the window was closed, and all was 
still. 

‘After this sort of thing had gone on for 
about three weeks and had got to be the 
whispered topic of the neighborhood, the 
Colonel was seen one afternoon driving 
rapidly toward London in his carriage and 
pair. It was midnight before he returned 
and then he was seen by only one person. 
This was a boy who had been setting snares 
for rabbits in the adjoining grounds and 
who was hiding behind a clump of bushes 
opposite the house entrance. He saw the 
Colonel drive up the avenue, the wheels 
crunching along the graveled track, and 
pull up his horses at the door. Mrs. Iigode 
sat beside him. The Colonel got down, 
mounted the steps of the porch, beat a tat- 
too with the knocker, then returned to the 
carriage and helped his wife out. She went 
up the steps and when she reached the high- 
est turned to speak to her husband. At 
that moment the door opened and a strange 
black-haired woman looking, as the boy 
expressed it, more like a gypsy than a 
Christian, appeared on the threshold. She 
held something in her right hand ; a flash 
and a sharp explosion came from it and 
Mrs. Ilgode, without uttering a word, fell 
back down the steps. The Colonel bent 
over her, lifted her in his arms and stag- 
gered into the house, carrying her. A few 
minutes later the Indian valet came from 
behind the house and led the horses to the 
stable. Then everything was quiet again 
and the boy made his way home more dead 
than alive with terror. 

‘“When the police arrived the next day 
the house was empty and nothing ever was 
seen or heard of any of the actors in this 
tragedy, except that a few years ago a 
skeleton was dug up in the cellar with a 
bullet-hole in its skull. The story goes, 
however, that on a certain day in the year 
the sound of carriage-wheels”— 

We stared at each other. We had both 
heard it—that dull, low sound like wheels 
passing over gravel. Yet for a generation 
past that drive had been inches thick with 
turf. We held our breath. Then we heard 
steps ascend to the front door and three 
distinct raps echoed through the house and 
struck a chill to our hearts. We started 
to our feet. The movement overset the 
candle, which toppled into the black abyss 
in the floor. The darkness was now abso- 
lute. Through that darkness a terrible 
crash sounded, followed by the fall of some 
heavy body down the staircase ; down head- 
long, landing at last on the tiled flooring 
of the hall. Merciful Heaven! what devil’s 
pranks were being played in this haunted 
house? Hark! 

‘‘Frank, are you there?’ exclaimed a 
woman’s voice on the porch. ‘‘ What is 
all that racket? Open the door.” 

Yule drew a long breath. ‘‘It is not the 
Colonel’s wife,” he said. ‘‘It’s mine!’’ 

He struck a match and we went into the 
hall. There lay the great bell which had 
broken from its fastenings in the cupola 
and so tumbled from the top of the house 
to the bottom. 

“‘T never in my life heard of two such 
geese!’? Mrs. Yule declared when she heard 
the story. 

“If you had been with us, my dear, I 
think you would have quaked too,” her 
husband replied. 

JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 








Last year five separate monographs on 
suicide appeared by as many different 
authors, two in German, and one each in 
French, German and Italian. Of the first 
modern monograph on the subject, written 
by a prosy German who saw fit to defend 
self-slaughter, Hallam says the only induce- 
ment it holds out to the act is that by it 
we may escape the author’s intolerable 
tedium. These later ones treat the matter, 
if not in a gayer, at least in a more sensa- 
tional manner. They would make it ap- 
pear that the crime is on the increase, and 
they indict modern civilization as its insti- 
gator. The general impression left by an 
examination of all these books is, however, 
reassuring. It is very obvious that their 
means of comparing this with former ages 
in this respect are very inadequate. Suicide 
has increased, but there is no proof that 
this increase is out of proportion to the 
growth of population. A right solid argu- 
ment could be made to show that it has, in 
fact, relatively diminished. It ought to, 
considering what Christian culture means, 
and we believe it has. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Epitep BY Heven Campsecc 





TAKING STOCK. 

“‘I7’s the most misleading, iniquitous 
word in the whole culinary calendar,” 
ejaculated a young housekeeper the other 
day.. ‘‘ The modern cook-book says, ‘Take 
stock sufficient,’ as calmly and with as 
small show of reason as if it said, ‘Take a 
roc’s egg,’ or ‘a salamander.’ The stock 
pot is an abyss. There is no economy in it, 
and soup that is fit to eat costs just as 
much as a roast. That’s my experience.” 

Undoubtedly, and that of many another 
also. For when fresh meat is bought ex- 
pressly for the purpose and vegetables in 
such quantities as to charm the market- 
man and depress the housekeeper who sees 
no tangible evidence of their existence, but 
is told : 

‘‘ Shure it’s strained soup you likes, an’ 
fwhat would ye be doin’ with the sthale 
bits that comes of it?’”? What other ver- 
dict can there be ? 

Fresh meat and of more than one variety 
is required for a rich, clear soup or con- 
sommé, but a savory and thoroughly enjoy- 
able one needs no such expenditure. The 
story of one tureenful in a family whose 
mistress, editor and author asshe is, ‘‘ looks 
to the ways of her household,’’ and plans 
meals with absolute enthusiasm, may hold 
a hint for other faithless young matrons to 
whom also the stock pot has proved ‘‘an 
abyss.’ And in giving it there is no inten- 
tion of demanding exactly the same hand- 
ling but simply a showing what fragments 
can do. 

Breakfast was over, and as my hostess 
arose she said : 

“T must investigate the refrigerator. 
Norah doesn’t know my ways yet and I 
cannot trust her as I could that blessed 
Bridget who can never be replaced. Do 
you want to come ?”’ 

I followed mutely. There was a fasci- 
nation in this housekeeping where every- 
thing seemed to work without friction, and 
stood before the refrigerator as its mistress 
extracted half a drumstick and the back- 
bone of the Sunday’s turkey, a chop left 
from Monday’s breakfast, a bit of broiled 
ham and the trimmings of a roast of beef 
lying there skewered and ready for the 
dripping-pan, and the thin end of the por- 
ter-house steak for breakfast of the follow- 
ing day. 

“You won’t mix them all ?’’ I said in sur- 
prise as I followed her to the kitchen, for 
my own housekeeping had but just begun 
and methods were still a mystery. 

“Of course I shall mix them. Haven't 
you discovered yet that in union is strength? 
That applies even more to soups than to 
corporations. Now attend.”’ 

I did attend and this is what happened. 
A porcelain-lined kettle with tightly-fitting 
lid came from its corner and received the 
heaped plate of apparently hopeless odds 
and ends, altogether about three pounds in 
weight. Four quarts of cold water, a heap- 
ing tablespoonful of salt and half a tea- 
spoonful of pepper went in and the kettle 
was put on the range, from which a lid had 
been removed. 

“Tn half an hour that will be ready for 
skimming, perhaps in twenty minutes,”’ my 
friend said. ‘‘I shall watch and as soon as 
it boils skim carefully and then move it 
back where it will simply simmer. It is one 
of the few things that practically takes 
care of itself when once started. Four 
hours simmering and then it can be strained 
into the soup jar and taken down cellar. 
Listen, Norah, for this is what you must 
understand and do. Every scrap of meat 
or bone goes into this kettle and gives 
up its virtue to the water, always cold, 
never hot, because cold draws out the 
juices and hot seals them up. It is eight 
o’clock now. At twelve strain it off through 
a gauze-wire strainer, and to-morrow morn- 
ing I will show you what to do.”’ 

That morning half-hour gave me hints 
that have borne fruit straight on to the 
present day. Every closet was looked into, 
the bread-jar opened and the bread-cloth 
thrown out at once as requiring a sunning ; 
the sink received sharpest scrutiny ; a sus- 
picious-looking dish-cloth found a grave in 
the waiting fire, and a musty towel was cast 
aside to be washed and boiled with sundry 
other stained and dirty ones. 

‘*Rinse out the towels once a day and dry 
in the sun if possible; if not, before a fire, 
and be sure and boil them oncea week. That 
is the only way to insure clean dishes,” 
and Norah said: 

‘* An’ whoever would a thought it?” 

The next morning found guest and ser- 


vant alike interested in the soup-jar which 
Norah brought from the cellar. A cake of 
fat covered the top. This was carefully 
removed, melted in a small saucepan and 
strained at once into a small jar, a sweet, 
delicate fat, ‘‘ better than lard, Norah, for 
almost everything.”’ 

Below the fat appeared a thin jelly, clear 
and quivering. 

‘‘With more meat it would have been 
firmer, but this does very well,’ my friend 
said. ‘‘ Now, Norah, the vegetable plate 
from the refrigerator.”’ : 

Norah appeared in a moment gazing du- 
biously at the plate. It held a spoonful or 
two of mashed potato, a remnant of stewed 
turnip and a spoonful of squash. Norah 
brought also a saucer of tomato and half 
a baked apple. 

‘*You can’t mean to put in that apple,” 
I said astonished. ‘It’s a most extraor- 
dinary mess, begging your pardon.”’ 

‘‘The secret of one of the most delicious 
curries I ever ate was in two sour apples, 
so tender they melted and were invisible,”’ 
rejoined my friend calmly. ‘I used my 
reason, and now in a ‘Save-all Soup’ I 
should put in a raw one if this baked one 
did not prove just what is wanted. That 
slice of cold toast, too, Norah. Now we 
want character. A small onion, cut fine 
and fried brown in the fat we have just 
taken off gives the mere suspicion that is all 
one requires, and here are the green stalks, 
three of them, rejected from to-day’s celery. 
I put no vegetables in the stock because I 
want the fat pure. Only aclear soup re- 
quires that they should be boiled together, 
and for all others it is best, whether fresh 
or cooked ones are used, to boil them 
after the fat has been removed. You un- 
derstand, too, that from this stock may 
come a hundred varieties of soup, but we 
are concerned to-day with just this one. 
An hour’s slow steady boiling is all that 
will be necessary after the onion has been 
fried and added, and at the end of that time 
it will be ready for straining or can be 
poured out just as it is, though I prefer 
straining in order that there may be no bits 
of onion.”’ 

The onion was minced fine, not on the 
table, lest a flavor should be left there tliat 
might appear unexpectedly in some unde- 
sirable way, but on a small meat-board 
and dropped into the fat as soon as it was 
smoking hot. A saltspoonful of curry pow- 
der went in also, and as the onion turned 
to a bright brown the whole was added to 
the stock. 

**Put it on at noon, Norah, where it will 
boil slowly and let me see if you can be 
trusted to keep it from scorching. And now 
we will see what will come of it ;’’ and the 
mistress turned away with a faith I was far 
from feeling. 

Dark distruSt filled my mind as at the 
early dinner we came together again. 

“‘T don’t like this early dinner,’? my 
friend said, “‘yet it gives Nell a break in 
her office work and so is good so far as she 
is concerned. I have to force myself to 
stop work fifteen minutes beforehand and 
exercise vigorously before I leave my den. 
Now for this mystery. Reject it if you are 
still doubtful.”’ 

Too great fastidiousness, in my early 
youth charged upon me as squeamishness, 
had been my bane, and as my plateful was 
set before me I hesitated inwardly, though 
with no outward sign, and lifted my spoon 
with a protesting memory of all the incom- 
patibles that had met together. 

‘It is delicious !’’ I said with fervor, and 
it was. 

‘*Poor soul !’’ my hostess laughed. ‘‘ How 
I have been pitying you. But hereafter I 
pray you believe me; a discreet and well- 
considered hodge-podge is often the most 
savory and satisfactory of dishes, and I am 
sure you will never again doubt the possi- 
bilities of scraps. Only remember : let 
them be daintily put away, never kept too 
long, for the least suspicion of mustiness is 
fatal, and once a week at least let the day’s 
soup be this friendly ‘Save-all.’ ”” 

And so, faithless and perhaps scornful 
young housekeeper, remember that per- 
sonal supervision is a chief element in 
“stock ?? as well as other housekeeping 
problems, and a morning inspection of all 
resources a point quite as important as the 
day’s exercise or any other personal means 
of grace, and believe that it will in time 
cease to be a bore or drudgery and end as 
an instinct. 

THE BREAD-CLOTH. 


A hint has already been given of the ne- 
cessity for a daily look into bread-box or 
jar, anda correspondent has evidently been 
exercised upon the same question and gives 
a suggestion of every-day theories and the 
current way of bringing about various 


unpleasant and often mysterious conse- 
quences, 

“Tt is not enough to buy good flour and 
to have good bread, but there ought to be 
a steady watch kept on the bread-box. 
There is nothing that Bridget thinks more 
superfiuous than a clean sweet bread-cloth. 
A tea towel is a handy thing with which to 
cover the sponge, and it does just as well to 
wrap around the bread when it comes hot 
and steaming from the oven. It ought to 
be dry, of course, but it need not be clean. 
When the bread is ready to put away what 
can be better than a linen table-cloth even 
if it is soiled ? 

“It is possible that there may be a queer, 
musty taste about the crust, but if you ask 
Bridget she will tell you it is the flour, this 
barrel not being as good as the last.” 

No better bread-cloth can be had than one 
made from either heavy crash or the large 
sacks in which Turk’s Island salt comes, 
and which when washed are soft, thick and 
almost indestructible. A set of four large 
ones can be made from the ordinary sack, 
fringed or hemmed as the taste of the owner 
may dictate. In such a cloth, never allowed 
to grow musty but changed and washed 
once a week and in damp weather dried 
before the fire whenever the least symptom 
of moisture shows itself, bread, even when 
cut, will not dry, and can thus appear again 
without danger of rejection. Another ad- 
vantage of the special form is that it cannot 
be confounded with other kitchen towels, 
and if care is insisted upon and Bridget 
knows that the mistress’s daily supervi- 
sion even if but momentary is certain as 
sunrise, the bread will be freed once for 
all from the possibility, too often a fact, of 
being wrapped in the first thing that comes 
to hand and thus acquiring a flavor of dish- 
water or potato-parings or kerosene as the 
case may be. 


THE EARLIEST ART FORM. 


THE peculiar interest which leads anti- 
quaries to ransack the tombs of primeval 
races, and which impels the daring traveler 
to follow the savage to his jungles is the 
same as that which invests with such an 
indescribable charm the earliest signs of 
intelligence in infants. We see there man 
in the rough, the real, the genuine human 
being. 

The lessons taught us by these two con- 
ditions of humanity are also singularly 
alike. This has lately been shown by Henri 
Havard in a most interesting manner as 
regards the earliest efforts at Art. He has 
studied very young children of different 
nations, and finds that in all the first at- 
tempt with the pencil is to draw a straight 
upright line. Next the child will try to 
draw a line parallel to the first, but inva- 
riably the two meet at the top. Then the 
infant hand connects these two lines at the 
bottom, and thus forms a triangle. How 
the child arrives at the conception of these 
lines is a puzzle, as neither the straight 
line nor the triangle is seen in nature. 

Turning to the race at large, M. Havard 
points out that this triangular form is also 
that preferred by savage nations, as in the 
rude rock scratchings of North America 
and Siberia, in the shape of the arrow- 
head, the hut, the pyramid and the tu- 
mulus. 

The figure of a man with a triangle for 
a head and another for his body is often 
seen in the primitive drawings of bar- 
barous tribes and also in the earliest at- 
tempts of children ; and that it is nothing 
new is shown by one of the walls of Pom- 
peii where some child nigh two thousand 
years ago amused its leisure hours by 
drawing just such a figure. 

Will not some of our readers test this 
interesting observation of the distinguished 
French artist, and ascertain whether his 
discovery holds good for the American 
baby? Send us a number of such earliest 
attempts and we will analyze and report 
about the infantile artists. 


Ir was a marvelous presentiment or 
prophetic gleam that led Rousseau to say 
of Corsica in the ‘‘Contrat Social,’ ‘I 
have a conviction that this little island 
will one day astound all Europe.’’ WNa- 
poleon came and the forecast was verified. 
Perhaps a not less famous man was also a 
Corsican—Christopher Columbus. So at 
least a Corsican priest, by name Casanova, 
tries to prove in a late work, ‘‘ La Verité 
sur la patrie de Christophe Colombe”’ (Bos- 
tia, 1880). The author makes him out a 
native of Calvi. The claim is not a new 
one, but the whole evidence is better pre- 
sented in this than in any former essay on 
the subject. 





HoME HORTICULTURE. 


F. A. Benson 


Epitep sy - 


PROPAGATION OF PLANTS BY CUTTINGS 

THE propagation of plants by cuttings is 
not a difficult operation, yet it would seem 
that horticulturalists have taken especial 
pains to obstruct the operation with so 
many difficult conditions that amateurs 
have been discouraged from undertaking 
this delightful and satisfactory employ- 
ment. To be successful it is absolutely 
necessary that the plant from which the 
cutting or ‘‘slip”’ is obtained should be in 
perfect health. If this is weak or diseased, 
failure will be the result. An excellent 
method to prove the proper condition of 
the plant from which we wish to root cut- 
tings, is to note if the slip breaks or snaps 
clean off, instead of bending or kneeing. 
If it snaps clearly off it is in the right state 
to root freely; should it bend and not 
break it is too old, when if it roots at all 
it will be slowly and make but a sickly 
plant. With but few exceptions, cuttings 
of all kinds root freely from slips taken 
from young wood before it becomes hard- 
ened. The practice of cutting at or below a 
joint, which has been generally considered 
practicable, has been the cause of numerous 
failures, from the fact that when a slip 
is cut ata joint, the shoot has frequently 
grown too hard at that point, while half 
an inch higher up or above the joint, the 
best condition will be discovered. 

THE SAUCER SYSTEM. 

Unless a large number of plants are 
required, a regular propagating house is 
unnecessary. For amateurs or those inex- 
perienced we advocate the ‘‘ saucer system” 
as the best and safest means of propaga- 
ting; one of the mest important points 
being to have the sand around the slip 
made perfectly firm (whether in seed 
sowing or planting plants with matured 
roots, this applies), that the air may be ex- 
cluded until the young root is formed. 
The saucer system, which we are about to 
describe, is desirable because the plant is 
held completely by the mud and water 
from the air. Common saucers or plates 
are used to hold the sand in which the cut- 
tings are placed. English gardeners have 
attached great importance to special kinds 
of sand for propagating. All that need be 
said upon the subject is that if sand is 
clean of salt, it is immaterial whatever its 
texture or color. Care should always be 
taken to never use sand from the sea shore, 
as salt is death to plant-life. The wife of 
one of our leading florists, with all of her 
husband’s knowledge at her command, had 
been particularly unsuccessful in cultiva- 
ting plants in her room. With a saucer of 
cuttings, however, she was obtaining the 
most satisfactory results, when in triumph 
she called her husband and pointed out 
the promising dish. The expert looked 
carefully into the saucer, and waggishly re- 
marked that already he discovered in it 
signs of dissolution, and to make good his 
assertion when his wife’s back was turned 
for a moment, he sprinkled a pinch of salt 
over the vigorously growing cuttings, which 
in three hours did its work. Sorrowfully 
considering the fatally stricken slips, the 
wife’s respect for her husband’s ability to 
diagnose plants increased. 

Place the sand (which we usually ob- 
tain from builders) about the depth of an 
inch in the saucers, and insert the cuttings 
close enough to touch each other. Then 
water the sand until it is like mud, and 
place the dish on the greenhouse shelf or 
on the window-sill where the sun will 
shine constantly upon it. The sand must 
be kept saturated all the time, to insure 
success. If permitted to dry once the cut- 
tings will wilt and all pains lost. A temi- 
perature of from 55° to 60° is the most 
conducive to the best results. The time 
required for cuttings to root is from eight 
to twenty days, according to the variety. 
Verbenas, fuschias or heliotropes will root 
in much less time than roses, pelargoniums 
or petunias. 

It is wisest to pot off cuttings as soon as 
rooted, even ifthe roots are very small. 
Half an inch is the best length for them to 
be ; they will spindle and become weakly 
if left longer, and when once in the pot 
will not flourish as well. The soil should 
be finely sifted and the pots about two 
inches wide and in depth. After potting, 
place on boards or benches covered with 
an inch of sand, sprinkle freely with a fine 
watering pot, and shade four or five days. 
By that time they will begin to root, when 
no further shading is necessary. 


Tis his at last who says it best.—Zowell. 
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THE GROWING INFREQUENCY OF 
MARRIAGE. 

THE Romans had a judicious law un- 
der which a bachelor was much more 
heavily taxed than a married man, and 
the latter the less heavily in proportion to 
the number of his children, Something 
of the same kind will have to be decreed 
in England, as the falling off in marriages 
is quite alarming. In 1872 there were 
176 marriages celebrated for every 10,000 
persons in the kingdom; in 1879 this 
number had sunk to 145; and in 1881 to 
132. A gloomy statistician has reckoned 
that if this state of things keeps on, be- 
fore the close of another century there 
will not be a single marriage celebrated 
in England ! 

This is indeed a frightful outlook, and 
although these statisticians are generally 
a pessimistic and scary set, one cannot 
escape the conclusion that something 
must be wrong in a society when mar- 
riage steadily decreases. Of course there 
are any number of doctors for this social 
malady, and all sorts of diagnoses are 
proffered and cure-alls suggested. One 
says it is because of the greatly increased 
expenses of family life ; another that the 
clubs are to blame, as they offer such ex- 
cellent substitutes for the comforts of 
home ; one ungaliant and bilious critic 
charges it on the extravagance of the 
women whose expensive dress and habits 
scare off suitors ; another, who, we may 
suppose, has ‘‘ Confessions’? to write, 
avers that it is the indolence, timidity, 
selfishness and general love of naughti- 
ness in the young men that is at the root 
of the evil. Politeness and truth incline 
us to give a good deal of weight to this 
last mentioned honest man. At any 
rate, what he says goes a long ways to- 
ward explaining the avoidance of matri- 
mony in city life. 

This same fact is noted in New Eng- 
land and the eastern cities of the United 
States, so that it is not to us merely a 
matter for placid speculation like war to 
the burgher in Faust, when it was far off 
—ganz weit, in der Turkei, No, itis home 
business, an ugly growing canker in our 
own social life, and ought to attract the 
earnest attention of good men and women. 

Juvenal refers to the distaste for mar- 
riage as one of the early signs of decay 
in the Roman State. A great and wise 
author once said to us that he had learned 
never to put much trust in an old bachelor, 
as all such have something awry and 
cross-grained in their characters. The 
saying is true, for the nature that is 
too cold, too timid, or too selfish’not to 
feel love and gladly risk the thorns of 


its flowery yoke, is a poor or a bad one, .’ 


The blame lies with the men. If their 
home-life is too expensive for their means, 
it is because they are not frank and honest 
with their wives. Not a woman in the 
world who truly loves her husband, but 
would gladly change her style of living 
and dressing were the wisdom of it fairly 
presented to her. And if a man cannot 
gain the true love of some woman or 
other it is usually because he does not 
deserve it. Were the true relations of 
husband and wife better understood by 
both parties to the act of marriage, it 


would be ever increasingly sought after 
and would be restored to what it really 
is and should be—the ideal and only per- 
fectly satisfying condition of human life. 








THE PROVINCE OF THE STAGE. 

Henry Irvine, in his recent speech at 
Edinburgh, set forth with admirable clear- 
ness the claims of the stage as an intellec- 
tual invigorator. He said: 

‘The stage is intellectually and morally, 
io all who have recourse to it, the source of 
some of the finest and best influences of 
which they are respectively susceptible. To 
the thoughtful and reading man it brings 
the life, the fire, the color, the vivid instinct, 
which are beyond the reach of study. To 
the common, indifferent man, immersed as 
a rule in the business and sociatities of daily 
life, it brings visions of glory and adven- 
ture, of emotion and of broad human in- 
terest. It gives him glimpses of the heights 
and depths of character and experience, 
setting him thinking and wondering even 
in the midst of amusement. To the most 
torpid and unobservant it exhibits the 
humorous in life and the sparkle and 
Jinesse of language, which in dull ordinary 
existence is stupidly shut out of knowledge 
or omitted from particular notice. To all 
it uncurtains a world, not that in which 
they live, and yet not other than it—a world 
in which interest is heightened and yet the 
conditions of truth are observed, in which 
the capabilities of men and women are seen 
developed without losing their consistency 
to nature, and developed with a curious and 
wholesome fidelity to simple and universal 
instincts of clear right and wrong.”’ 

There are few brain-workers who have 
ever tried it who cannot testify to the truth 
of this claim. The recreation which the 
stage offers is of the same character but a 
different quality from that of the poem or 
the novel. Its impressions are more vivid 
and its influences more inspiriting. It is 
strange that so potent an influence should 
be discarded by so large an element of our 
people, and that the question should still 
be an open one whether the theatre can be 
made an influence for good. In this con- 
nection it may be well to inquire whether 
the theatre does not offer the natural outlet 
and remedy for that state of chronic over- 
work and nervous exhaustion that charac- 
terizes the American people. 








THE POSSIBILITIES OF AMERICAN 
FICTION. 

AN English writer and his echoes in 
the United States have lately been be- 
wailing the abserce in American life of 
the right sort of matter for romance 
writing. And how do they make it ap- 
pear? Why, say they, there are in this 
new country no castles, no storied ruins, 
no memories of eld, and particularly and 
especially—oh, fatal defect !—no heredi- 
tary caste, no social class guarded by such 
impenetrable barriers that even Love 
cannot find out the way, and hence the 
opportunities for touching or tragic posi- 
tions are hard to find in our cis-Atlantic 
life. 

How little such critics know of the real 
element of interest in imaginative com- 
position! It is one, one only, and that 
is the human heart, its pains and passions, 
its strength and weaknesses, its longings 
and more than all its love. All else is 
but a foil and a garbto this. Storied urn 
or stately tower affects us not at all, their 
descriptions are obtrusive and we skip 
them when once our interest is warmed 
in the hero and the heroine. We feel 
then as did Jean Paul, the inimitable 
Jean Paul, when he exclaims : ‘“‘I ask not 
for palaces, nor for parks sleeping in the 
moonlight, nor for cataracts sparkling in 
the sunbeams, nor for snowy mountains, 
all I ask is for a heart to love.”’ This is 
it—the heart, the loving heart, the love 
that “treads on the neck of princes’? 
and darkens all paler passions, that is the 
secret of the most absorbing spell which 
the novelist can cast over his readers. 

- Is this not among us? Or have we so 
smoothed its course that it ripples ever 
on to a happy goal? In the daily papers 
of the past week we have counted four 
suicides and one murder attributed to un- 
requited or obstructed love. If such acts 
of supreme desperation are of daily note, 
who will pretend that the novelist is at a 
loss for this his most effective material ? 

The most conclusive of all arguments 
against these oracular critics is found 
in the English novelists themselves. It 
is obvious to the most cursory reader that 
the best of these do not rely either on 


antiquity or caste customs for the interest 
of their stories. Dickens might have 
located every one of his plots on Ameri- 
can soil so far as these elements in them 
are concerned. In the best of Bulwer’s 
and Thackeray’s writings the fact of 
class distinctions is always subordinate to 
the play of passion and motive. The im- 
mortal Tom Jones is a man and nota 
gentleman. 

This we take it, upsets the opinion of 
these oracles. In fact, American life 
offers richer field for romantic incident 
than does English or most European so- 
ciety. The social relations of the sexes 
are more free with us, and the play of 
feeling is less restricted ; our society is 
seething with change, while that of the 
old world is cast into rigid moulds, drilled 
into lines from which it is rare for one 
to step forth. Violent fluctuations are 
there uncommon, and their effects on 
character difficult to see. The contrary 
is notoriously true with us. Hence our 
countrymen present a vast diversity of 
personality and an incomparably rich 
field for observation to the acute observer. 

Add to this that so many of our types 
are new, the outgrowth of a generation 
of the blood of all nations, under wholly 
novel conditions, presenting infinite facets 
of positive character, and all shades and 
sorts of positions and ambitions. Here 
is matter, excellent matter, more than 
abundant, for the writer who would hold 
the mirror up to nature and show this 
generation its form and pressure. 

As toscenery, who can pretend but that 
if we want it, it is simply unsurpassed in 
variety and strength ? Memories of the 
past, too, are not wanting, ofa past as 
dear to us, and to millions of the human 
race whom we do not count among us, 
as any the old world can offer. With all 
these at hand, what need to fear that the 
richer veins of zomance are not among 
the hidden treasures of this continent ? 


THE CHURCH AS A TEACHER OF 
CIVIL DUTIES. 

THE Puritan and Presbyterian church- 
es of our fathers attempted no careful 
line of distinction between the duties of 
the Church and those of the State. 

Traditions like these grow into habits. 
They affect people’s notions about to- 
day ; and therefore it happened when, in 
the ‘South Congregational Church’’ of 
Boston, a church built upon a foundation 
of old Puritan traditions, I gave notice 
that a class was to be formed on the 
“public duties of an American citizen ”’ 
it did not excite the slightest surprise. If 
Thad said a class was to be formed on 
the language in which the ‘‘ Moabite 
Stone ”’ was written it would have excited 
more surprise. I say this in the outset, 
because after the class was established we 
received letters from all parts of the coun- 
try which spoke as if we had taken a new 
departure, but none of us thought we had 
taken a new departure. We thought that 
the teaching a citizen his public duties 
was one of the most important things a 
church exists for. 

The class met regularly every Sunday 
afternoon for a full hour for four months 
last winter. The register of names was 
as large as forty. But the attendance, ir- 
regular at the best, was never more than 
thirty on one day. Three accomplished 
gentlemen, good lawyers and careful con- 
stitutional students, undertook the con- 
duct of the class. But every exercise was 
open for free discussion, and the sugges- 
tions or questions of students were often 
of great value. It was, however, to be 
noticed that some branches of the subject 
aroused much more interest as thus dis- 
played than others. On one Sunday the 
conversation would be very animated, on 
another the exercise dropped into the un- 
dramatic forms of a lecture. 

The gentlemen who were to conduct 
the class agreed on the following sub- 
jects, to be divided among the twenty- 
four lessons. 

I. The Constitution of the United States, 
to which about ten meetings of the class 
were devoted. 

II. The Constitution of Massachusetts, 
and the charter and method of government 
of Boston and the Massachusetts town. 

III. The duties of citizens and officers, 
uuder the following sub-divisions :— 

1. The duty of a voter. His qualifica- 
tions and education for that duty. Various 
methods for the selection of candidates. 
Universal suffrage. 


2. The duty of a Legislator, and the pro- 
per preparation for that duty. Long and 
short terms of office. 

3. Duties of a Judge and Juror. The 
various methods for the appointment of 
Judges. 

4. Duties of Executive Officers. The 
qualifications most necessary, and the 
methods in use in different States and 
countries for the selection of such officers. 

I satisfied myself, to my surprise, that 
the general or longer subjects were those 
which interested the class most. As to 
details, they did as most people do, 
thought they would run for luck when 
the time came, and find them for them- 
selves when they needed. And in brief 
I think all the gentlemen engaged as 
leaders felt that in another experiment 
they will prefer a small class, one of five 
or ten pupils, who are willing to pledge 
themselves to one regular reading on the 
subject, over the largest class of irregular 
attendants, who come rather for the pur- 
pose of society and of occupying a vacant 
hour in an interesting way. 

As to the purpose and principle of the 
class we are quite clear. Political duties 
cannot be considered, far less performed, 
without constant reference to the founda- 
tion of duty. The golden rule must 
sway true men or true women who ex- 
pect or wish to fulfill such duties. To 
make of politics merely an engine for 
feeding and clothing a ring and housing 
the members of that ring in palaces, as 
men do in Constantinople and in Cairo, 
seems perhaps the lowest degradation. 
But to make of politics the means of ex- 
tending the frontier of an empire as Na- 
poleon or Richelieu would say they did, 
is really as bad. To make politics sim- 
ply a machine for making cloth or iron 
cheap, which, as I understand it, is the 
ruling theory in England, is a little better 
but not much better. As the Puritan 
understands it the business of the State is 
to give men and women the best possible 
chance. They are to be more manly 
and more womanly. Their homes are to 
be happier and better; their lives are to 
be happier and better. Now this cannot 
be done without careful consent and 
united effort by all parties to the im- 
provement of the moral condition of all 
the citizens. 

As a dear friend of mine, Rufus Ellis, 
says, ‘‘ You can do a man no good unless 
you make him better.” 

This is the business of the State. 

It is the business of the Church as well. 

Epwarp E. HAte. 





PROBABLY the most thoroughly satisfac- 
tory portrait of Carlyle ever given to the 
public is that in a recent number of the 
*¢* Art Journal,” etched by C. O. Murray, 
from a painting by Mrs. Allingham. Sketch- 
ed in the little garden where in pleasant 
weather he spent many hours in reading, 
his favorite cat Tib by his side, there is no 
posing, a thing which he at all times de- 
tested. The thin figure is wrapped in the 
folds of a dressing-gown, long and wide 
and faded to a dim and slaty gray, 
and by him is one of the long clay pipes 
known as ‘‘churchwardens,”’ sent to him 
from Paisley, by the box, and rejected 
always after a single using. The powerful 
brow is not hidden by the broad-brimmed 
hat; the blue eyes undimmed by age can 
still flash with reason. From the whole 
figure comes a curiously penetrating and 
powerful sense of the real man; prejudiced, 
one sided, fierce, yet with deep tenderness 
beneath it all and a humor savage at mo- 
ments but ending always in a laugh at him- 
self or the world, and hearty for either. 
Whoever studies this portrait must under- 
stand better the real Carlyle, and will find 
in it a clue to some otherwise inscrutable 
phases of thought. 








An English artist tells of a little girl who 
for the first time in her life was taken into 
a great church with rich stained glass win- 
dows. She gazed at them spell-bound by 
their deep, splendid coloring. Just then 
the organ began its solemn notes and the 
little girl turned to her mother and ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Listen, mamma, listen to the 
window speaking.” “I am reminded of 
this,’’ says the artist, ‘almost as often as 
I see early glass. It impresses me always, 
as the music of the organ does, with its 
dignity, its richness, its remoteness from 
everyday life. They seem to strike the 
same deep chord.”’ 








NoTHING is so commonplace as to wish 
to be remarkable.— Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
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TRAINING BOYS IN CORRECT LAN- 
GUAGE. 

THE process of training boys in the 
correct use of language should properly 
begin in the lower grades of the elemen- 
tary school. It is at this stage that the 
vocal organs are most flexible and suscep- 
tibility to impressions is most strongly 
marked. Ifa judicious mode of training 
be pursued at this stage habits of correct 
expression are much more easily acquired 
than at a later period, when by the force 
of vicious association most boys have be- 
come inveterate in the use of inelegant as 
well as inaccurate language. 

First of all it is to be strictly insisted 
upon that the selections used for reading 
represent nothing but the purest types of 
English. Simplicity of style is perfectly 
consistent with grace of expression. 
There could not exist a greater peda- 
gogic error than to suppose that coarse- 
ness of diction is essential to clear appre- 
hension on the part of children. The 
versatile richness of our literature will 
supply an unlimited variety of easy nar- 
ratives, couched in the purest language. 
It is also essential that as soon as a boy 
acquires the use of the simplest words he 
shall be diligently practiced in combining 
them into short and easy sentences. This 
exercise is the germ of syntax, and the 
synthetic power cannot be called into ex- 
ercise at too early a stage. Indeed words 
cannot be strictly defined except by illus- 
tration in sentences. It is the context that 
generally determines the significance of 
the word: a mere abstract definition is 
often deceptive and misleading. 

The exercises in sentence-building will 
gradually expand into composition, and 
they are the best introduction to it. As 
the boy gradually develops the character 
of his reading can be easily changed to 
adapt it to his progress. From the chaste 
simple story of the lower grades he can 
pass to some of the higher classics, whose 
lucid diction renders even the gravest 
theme fascinating to youthful minds of 
ordinary intelligence and application. 
Such works as Irving’s Life of Columbus, 
Irving’s Life of Washington, Prescott’s 
Histories, Macaulay’s Essays, some of 
Sir Walter Scott’s Novels, Longfellow’s 
Poems, are admirably adapted to the pur- 
poses of class use, to say nothing of their 
tendency to stimulate the purest taste 
and the noblest aspirations. 

Minute or profuse exegetical criticisms 
and all purely philological questions, such 
as the evolution of speech, the genesis of 
forms, etc., should be deferred until the 
collegiate course is reached. Until this 
point is attained the training of boys in 
language should have as its prime object 
to inculcate from the very first models of 
pure and graceful English, to introduce 
them directly to the great masters of our 
prose and poetry, to develop the esthetic 
sense by constantly presenting types of 
perfect beauty in language, and to impress 
upon the mind of the student the pro- 
found truth that accuracy and purity of 
expression is a moral as well as an intel- 
lectual accomplishment. 

HENRY E. SHEPHERD. 


ALMA TADEMA’S STUDIO. 





AtmA TADEMA’s studio is perhaps the 
most charming in London, for Mr. Tadema 
is not, like most artists, much disturbed in 
his work when his friends visit him. As 
long as he is not expected to leave his easel 
in order to talk he is happy enough with 
an admirer or two behind his chair—or 
rather his Egyptian stool, for Mr. Tadema 
has nothing so commonplace as a chair in 
his studio. His house is like a temple of 
art perfected and beautiful in every detail. 
When the door, with its ‘‘Salve’’ raised in 
brass upon it, closes behind the visitor he 
feels at once that he has left London and 
entered another atmosphere. Treasures 
of Egyptian, Byzantine and Japanese art 
meet him on every side. 

In the small drawing-room is Mr. Tade- 
ma’s celebrated piano, which bears on the 
canvas inside the top (originally intended 
for Mr. Tadema to paint) the autographs 
of those great musicians who have used the 
instrument. The drawing-room itself is 
charming, but its beauty is produced by a 
combination of so many beautiful things 
that it defies description. Through a cur- 
tained archway, up a single stair, is the 
master’s studio. And here he is found, 
but as long as there is daylight he does not 
leave his picture. 

When we visited him the other day he 


was busy upon a cluster of cyclamen in the 
hair of the mother in “‘A Parting Kiss.” 
This picture, which is perhaps about half- 
finished, is one of Mr. Tadema’s marvelous 
detailed delineations of domestic life in 
ancient Rome. The mother, who is giving 
her child a parting kiss, is evidently just 
about to start for the amphitheatre ; her 
chariot is waiting for her at the open door- 
way and the amphitheatre is visible in the 
distance. The child, as Mr. Tadema ex- 
plains, ‘‘ would like to go too, but she can- 
not.”? The face of the child is not yet 
painted in, but that of the mother is ex- 
ceedingly tender and beautiful. On her 
dark hair lie the clusters of pink and of 
white cyclamen which engage all the art- 
ist’s attention at present, for Mr. Tadema 
paints flowers as earnestly as he does 
everything else. There are marvelous 
roses, great masses of roses, in the picture 
on the other easel, ‘‘ Antony and Cleo- 
patra.” 

‘Ah, yes,’’ says Mr. Tadema, ‘‘ that pic- 
ture has taken my mind so much that I 
neglected this Parting Kiss and must work 
hard to get this finished. That Antony 
and Cleopatra’’—rising and deserting the 
cyclamen to come to his favorite picture— 
‘‘was ordered for America two years ago 
and yet you see it is not finished. But 
Cleopatra’s face has taken very much time. 
Sir Henry Thompson has the large head 
which I made as a study for this, and when 
he came in the other day he looked at the 
picture and said, ‘Ah, your Cieopatra is 
getting like at last.’ She was not a beauti- 
ful woman—I did not want to make her 
beautiful, but to express that which she 
had—which all great women have had— 
charm.” 

In this picture Cleopatra reclines upon a 
barge which floats upon the sacred waters ; 
incense from the priests’ offerings make a 
kind of mystic veil to hide her from the 
rude gaze of the populace. From the men- 
of-war which one sees in the distance, sta- 
tioned outside Alexandria, comes Antony ; 
he is close upon her, but Cleopatra, wrapped 
in her mysterious revery, does not yet see 
him. This idea of the meeting of Antony 
and Cleopatra Mr. Tadema fancied to be 
his own, but since his conception of the 
picture was formed he discovered that Ma- 
dame de Girardin had already used the idea 
in her beautiful play. But Mr. Tadema 
does not desire to copyright his ideas as it 
seems some young workers do; he is great 
enough to be able to acknowledge that he 
was not the first to conceive the situation 
which he has seized upon for his wonderful 
picture. On the upper part of the barge in 
which Cleopatra lies are great garlands, 
thick ropes of roses. 

There is a sense of rich summer in them ; 
the wealth of massed flowers feasts the eye. 
While you look and wonder at this clustered 
beauty Mr. Tadema quietly and with a smile 
of pleasure puts a strong magnifying glass 
into your hand. It seems impossible and 
yet it is true that those roses start into life 
beneath the magnifier ; they become real ; 
they appear far more exquisitely finished 
than when looked at with the naked eye. 
It is a whole summer of roses here—per- 
fect, breathing out their sweetness. Said 
a lady who was in the studio, ‘‘ But, Mr. 
Tadema, this is a loss to the public—so few 
people will think of using a magnifying 
glass!’ ‘*No matter,’’ replied Mr. Tade- 
ma, ‘‘those who own the picture and care 
for it will find this out and buy a magnify- 
ing glass also.”’ 

Behind Antony is an attendant whose 
face is intended in the finished picture to 
exhibit the indifference of experience. ‘‘ He 
does not much believe in this love,’ ex- 
plains the artist. ‘‘He has seen it all be- 
fore with Julius Cesar.” 

The only other pictures standing at pre- 
sent in the studio are two portraits of the 
most absolutely diverse character. One is 
the portrait of the ex-President of the So- 
ciety of British Architects. The face isa 
thing for an art student to study, the work 
in it is so admirable. For the rest the pic- 
ture is completed in the approved portrait 
manner: black coat, shirt front and gold 
watch-chain. Mr. Tadema repeats with 
glee the remark of Robert Browning’s son 
(himself a rising artist) when in entering 
the studio recently his eyes fell on this por- 
trait: ‘‘Ah, how like that is to a man I 
don’t know !”’ 

The other portrait is that of a little child, 
a mere baby. This is executed according 
to Mr. Tadema’s own idea of what a por- 
trait should be. That of the ex-President 
is the first which he has ever done in the 
ordinary manner of portrait painting; it 
seems to amuse him to look at it and see 
that he can work so much like other art- 
ists. In the portrait of the child the first 
thing which strikes you is a great mass of 


poppies—a gardenful—with the statue of a 
satyr in their midst. On the wall of the 
garden in the sunshine sits a woman, the 
nurse ; the baby is in her lap fresh from 
the bath, for close by on the wall stands 
the basin and a big sponge. ‘As yet,” 
says Mr. Tadema, ‘‘the sponge is the best 
thing in the picture.’’ This is his idea of 
portraiture. ‘‘If my wife is to be painted, ”’ 
he says, ‘‘I like to see her in her surround- 
ings where I am accustomed to see her.” 

Mr. Alma Tadema is one of those happy 
artists who are not disturbed by admirers 
or annoyed by criticism, and who is charm- 
ed to show all he has to his friends. He 
likes to keep a favored visitor talking in 
his studio until after dusk, or drinking tea 
in the drawing-room while he shows some 
of his lovely embroideries or treasures of 
ancient Japanese art, and then comes his 
great moment. He goes away quietly and 
presently he returns to fetch his visitor, 
whom he takes down-stairs into Mrs. Alma 
Tadema’s studio. Mrs. Tadema is a very 
charming artist, well worthy to work by 
her husband’s side, and this is saying a 
great deal. She illustrates books delight- 
fully. 

But her studio holds a great jewel which 
eclipses all else. Upon a wall where it is 
very badly lit by daylight hangs Alma Ta- 
dema’s extraordinary picture of the ‘‘ Death 
of the First-born in Egypt.’? This to the 
artist himself is his most precious work. 
He delights in showing it to a real appre- 
ciator. He lights it up with gas in so dex- 
trous a manner that the picture becomes 
the only thing in the room and one is lost 
in wonder at its great beauty. It is well- 
known, this picture, as it has traveled a 
great deal and been to many exhibitions ; 
but it did not sell for the price Mr. Tadema 
set upon it and he took it back to keep it 
in his own house. And yet he himself says 
he put his soul into that picture ; speaking 
of the Pharaoh he said, ‘‘I often could not 
go on with that face because of the tears 
in my eyes.’’ But the public prefer the 
charming pictures of domestic life in an- 
cient Rome which Mr. Tadema paints so 
easily and which are understood without 
difficulty. Probably in the next generation 
the ‘‘ Death of the First-born” will be re- 
cognized to be one of Mr. Tadema’s great- 
est pictures. 

MABEL COLLINS. 


SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 





THE conversion of radiant heat into sound was 
the subject of one of the recent lectures of Prof. 
Tyndall. He proved and illustrated his theme 
by a number of beautiful experiments. 

RECENT observations on light conducted on 
the summit of Mount Whitney yield the curious 
result that the sun is in reality of a bright blue 
color, and would so appear to the eye were it 
not for the filtration of the light rays through 
our atmosphere which by its different action on 
the various rays finally blends them into white 
light. 

AN ardent lady ornithologist in India learned 
of an undescribed species of pheasant in a region 
overrun by hostile natives. She secured an es- 
cort of six hundred soldiers and plunged with 
them into the jungle. They faltered from fear, 
but she obtained the services of sixty natives, 
and succeeded in getting two specimens of the 
precious bird. It has been named in her honor 
Callophasis Humiz. 

In what geologists call the ‘“‘ mesophytic ”’ 
epoch the climate of the North Pole was the same 
as then existed in Central Europe, and that what 
we would now call sub-tropical. Nordenskjold 
brought specimens of palms from 78° north lati- 
tude, besides many other remains of the flora of 
a hot climate. It is not easy to understand how 
evergreen trees (Lepidodendra) and those with 
large leaves (Cardiopteris) could thrive in the 
prolonged darkness of the polar night, even with 
a high temperature. 


THE blue of the sky and the bluish tinge of 
distant objects has been shown to be owing to 
fine bubbles of water in the air. The more deli- 
cate the walls of these hollow spheres the clearer 
and deeper is the blue; as they condense, their 
hue shades off more to the gray and white, as 
seen finally in the clouds. Hence inwarm and 
dry regions the blue of the sky is more intense ; 
in cool and moist ones less so, and on considera- 
ble elevations the heavens look almost black, 
and the stars are visible at midday. 

THE relation which the color of flowers and 
fruits bear to their methods of distribution is a 
curious branch of botanical study. It appears 
that in the struggle for existence during a long 
series of generations, those seeds and fruits that 
have a tendency to succulence and color are 
most attractive to birds, and that these tenden- 
cies are intensified by inheritance and natural 
selection. It is also found that in those fruits 
that are distributed by mechanical agencies 
there is a suppression both of color and succu- 
lence. 


IN PACE. 





WHEN I am dead, with mockery of praise 
Thou shalt not vex the stillness of my sleep : 
Leave me to long tranquillity and deep, 

Who, through such weary nights and lonesome 

days, 

Such hopeless stretch of uncompanioned ways, 
Have come at length my quiet rest to keep 
Where nettles thrive, and careless brambles 


creep, 
And things that love the dark their dull brood 
raise. 


After my restless years I would have rest— 
Long rest after so many restless years— 

Peace after strife—a dreamless sleep and blest, 
Unmocked by Hope, set free from haunting 

fears. 
Since the old pain might waken at thy tread, 
Come Thou not nigh when I am lying dead. 
LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 





VALERIE'S FATE. 


BY MRS. ALEXANDER. 





(CONTINUED. ) 

For a short time Miss Riddell seemed 
lost in thought. Then suddenly turning to 
Valerie she said : 

‘There is one thing that puzzles me, 
and even irritates me in you, Valerie! 
It is imprudent in me to say it, but I 
now know how guarded you can be. -I 
cannot understand your liking for, your 
intimacy with my niece Sybil Owen ; she is 
so completely your opposite, bold, thought- 
less, obstinate; empty headed, idle; the 
image of her weak, good-looking father, 
who was not fit to dust my sister’s shoes, 
and married again before she was cold in 
her grave! Iam half ashamed of myself 
for not liking her better, but I cannot!’ 

‘*Until you do like her, love her as I do, 
you will never understand her,” said Va- 
lerie earnestly. ‘‘I know how provoking 
she is at times, but she really has « strain 
of nobility under all her flightiness ; and 
how brave she is! Do not be angry, but I 
cannot help faneying that you must have 
been very like her when you were a girl.” 

‘*How dare you say so,” cried Miss Rid- 
dell laughing. ‘‘I assure you I had always 
some sense, some taste for self-improvement ; 
she.is a mere tomboy.”’ 

“‘Consider her rough up-bringing. If 
you knew how she brought life and color 
and kindliness into the dull routine of my 
existence before you came to comfort me, 
dear Miss Riddell, you would not wonder at 
my liking her. If she thought you loved 
her you would find her quite different. 
Wait till she marries a man she loves and 
you will see what a capital wife she will 
make.”’ 

** You really think so? Curiously enough 
that letter which puzzled me this morning 
contained an offer of marriage for her. Not 
from the principal, but from his father, an 
old acquaintance, in short an old sweet- 
heart of my own, whom I have not heard 
of for years. Sybil was brought up a good 
deal with his children, and he knows she 
has a fortune independent of her father. 
Now his eldest son is coming to Paris. He 
has established himself in a farm or a ter- 
ritory somewhere at the ‘back of God- 
speed,’ in Canada, and is coming to have a 
peep at civilization for once in his life, and 
the father has the impudence to ask me to 
throw him and Sybil together. I shall do 
nothing of the kind. He may come and see 
me—I should rather like to see him— 
but”’— 

‘“*But do nothing against him,”’’ inter- 
rupted Valerie eagerly. ‘‘I imagine I have 
heard her speak of this gentleman. He has 
rather an odd name has he not ?”’ 

“Yes. Eric—Eric Floyd. Preposterous 
nonsense to christen an English boy by such 
a heathenish name.”’ 

“Do you know I think Sybil makes 
rather a hero of ”’— 

Here the door was burst open boisterously 
and a small, plump, dark-eyed girl of per- 
haps nineteen came quickly into the room. 
She was richly dressed in deep red cash- 
mere and plush, and wore a large Cavalier 
hat with feathers of the same color under 
which a quantity of almost black hair was 
tied carelessly back into a big untidy knot. 
Exceedingly short petticoats showed a neat 
little foot ina cruelly high-heeled boot, and 
as she advanced into the room, leaving the 
door wide open, she began to pull off a 
many-buttoned, tawny Swedish glove. 

“T am so glad you are not gone off 
home,”’ she cried to Valerie. ‘‘I want to 
talk to you as soon as I have had something 
to eat, ''m right down starving. That 
stingy old thing, Mrs. Meyrick, would not 
go into a cake-shop though I offered to 
stand treat, and now Madame is in a fury 
because she has to get us some ‘gouter.’ 
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She and Mrs. Meyrick are at it, hammer and 
tongs, down stairs.”’ 

“*T really wish, Sybil, you would shut the 
door. You know I hate an open door.” 

‘All right, Aunty,” springing back to 
close it. ‘I wish you had been with us, 
Val. There are no end of lovely things at 
Cluny, but such queer, ugly concerns too, 
and Aunty, who do you think I met there ? 
Major Hartwell and the two girls. And 
there was a gentleman with them whose 
face I thought I knew. So I did. It was 
Captain Grey. He was a great deal with 
Papa the winter we were at Montreal, and 
won the ladies’ prize at the spring races. 
Do you know he remembered me quite well 
though that was four years ago. He is 
coming to see me—that is you. He says he 
knew you and Uncle James Riddell in Lon- 
don, oh, some time ago.”’ All this was ut- 
tered with immense volubility. 

‘‘T am sure Iam very much obliged to 
him,”’ said Miss Riddell dryly. 

‘‘T am sure J am,”’ said her niece. ‘‘It 
will cheer us up to see an English gentle- 
man in this miserable place, eh, Val ?”’ 

“T really wish you would not spoil 
Valerie’s name by that horrible contrac- 
tion.” 

** Don’t you like Val?” innocently. ‘‘Oh, 
Ido! It sounds like ‘ein guter Kamarade.’ 
You can’t think how beautifully Captain 
Grey was dressed—such a coat! He looked 
as if he had been born in it—and such 
gloves! and not a bit of dandy withal! 
Oh, there’s nothing like an English gentle- 
man, though they think too much of them- 
selves! Aunty, the Hartwells are coming to 
call on you; they have an apartment in the 
Rue de L., just off the Champs Elysées. I 
think old Hartwell must have come in to 
money, for the girls were no end of swells, 
such lovely sable trimming to their jackets ! 
I will look up my sables this very afternoon ; 
you must help me, Val! No, I'll not prac- 
tice one note: Nor Miss Green, either ; 
she has agreed to have headache and go to 
bed with a novel of Ouida’s ; she bought it 
on thesly! Mrs. Meyrick thinks it isa re- 
ligious work because it is called ‘Held in 
Bondage’; and Carrie Smith has her draw- 
ing to do, so we will turn out all my boxes. 
Madeleine! Madeleine ! ‘je meure de faim,’ 
running to the door, and a voice from the 
depths answered, ‘‘Tout de suite, made- 
moiselle.”’ 


“Your greatest danger is that you will ~ 


talk yourself to death, Sybil,’’ said her 
aunt grimly. 

“Oh, I am equal toa lot of that,’’ said 
Sybil with a knowing look. ‘“‘ There, I 
hear the sound of plates. I will gobble up 
all I want in a quarter of an hour. Val, 
dear, would you mind going across to-Chau- 
vot’s for some chocolate? I do love rum- 
maging my boxes and eating chocolate ; 
get a piece for Aunty too; I know she likes 
it. Will you mind my leaving my hat 
here?’’ She threw it and the little cape 
which transformed her dress into an out- 
door costume on the sofa and ran out of 
the room. 

‘Good heavens, what a hurricane !’”’ ex- 
claimed Miss Riddell leaning back in her 
chair as if exhausted. ‘‘Do, pray, spend 
the rest of the afternoon with her, or I shall 
be only fit for a lunatic asylum at the end 
of it.’’ beneath 

The fast falling shades of night only put 
an end to Miss Owen’s strict examination 
into the condition of her reserves—an occu- 
pation which, it must be confessed, was by 
no means uncongenial to Valerie Trevor, 
who was a true woman in her love of pretty 
things and fine materials. It required 
some resolution to resist being loaded with 
gifts old and new by her impetuous friend, 
whose delicacy was not of the highest or- 
der, and who could not understand Vale- 
rie’s rejection of what suited her and was 
no great loss to the giver. ‘‘ You are too 
queer and fanciful!” she said. ‘I’m sure 
if you were to offer me the gown off your 
back and I thought I looked pretty in it, I 
couldn’t bring myself to refuse. I don’t 
think I am a fright, Val; anyhow Captain 
Grey didn’t seem to think so’’ (she gave a 
funny little click with her tongue, expres- 
sive of much satisfaction),. ‘‘and he is quite 
a man of the world! I am going to dine at 
the Hartwells’, and I am sure he will be 
there; I must have a new dinner dress! 
Oh, there is that abominable dinner bell 
and you must go! Here, then, take the rest 
of the chocolate and come early to-mor- 
WO oe Sais 
“‘Good-by,”’ said Miss Riddell, meeting 
Valerie on the stairs as she went down to 
dinner. ‘How late Sybil has kept you! 
and it has turned very cold. You are not 
sufficiently clad. I must insist on your 
taking my shawl again.”’ 

“Thave only just brought it back, Miss 
Riddell ! and I fully intended bringing my 





cloak also, but forgot it. I am ashamed of 
taking your shawl so often.” 

‘*Nonsense! your health is of the last 
importance to you; think of what a busi- 
ness even a bad cold would be !”’ 

She turned quickly back to her room 
and returning with a large soft shawl of 
shepherd’s plaid wrapped it carefully round 
her protégée. ‘‘There, good-night ! do not 
quite give up our English plan yet.” 





CHAPTER II. 

Mrs. HARTWELL lost no time in perform- 
ing the promise made in her name by her 
daughters. The day after Miss Owen had 
met them at the Hotel Cluny, Miss Riddell 
on her return from a severe day’s shopping 
at the Louvre, in performance of sundry 
commissions for her sister-in-law, (she never 
entered that emporium on her own account, ) 
found their cards with a few penciled lines, 
begging her to come on the following Tues- 
day and partake of afternoon tea in the 
Rue de L. Sybil Owen grumbled a good 
deal because her music lesson occurred 
that day at an hour which interfered with 
the visit. But her aunt made short work 
of her murmurs. ‘You will have plenty 
of time to chatter nonsense with the girls,”’ 
she said. ‘*Try and get some profit of these 
costly lessons. You have really some ability 
for music, which is more than I can say of 
other things.”’ 

Tuesday was cold and raw. November 
was upon them. 

“It is quite miserable out of doors,” 
said Valerie Trevor to her patroness, as she 
was about to sally forth. ‘‘I advise you to 
take that delightful shawl of yours to wrap 
up in on your return, for I have finally 
restored it. Iam sure I have worn it for 
a week. 

**And what have you now ?”’ 

“Oh, I have had my last winter’s cloak 
done up; it looks very nice.” 

“Very well,”’ returned Miss Riddell. ‘I 
will take your advice, for my last winter’s 
cloak is by no means smart enough for a 
prim visit, and I am not going to buy a new 
one this year.” 

Although a clever, indeed an intellectual 
woman, Miss Riddell was by no means 
above being amused by a little general gos- 
sip, especially if it touched on public char- 
acters and events. 

As the Hartwells were fresh from Eng- 
land, and had spent the season in London, 
they had much to tell which was new to 
Miss Riddell, whe had wintered in Munich 
and stopped in Paris, in order to oblige her 
brother by looking after their niece, who 
had been consigned to his care. 

The minutes sped on unheeded in the 
agreeabie occupation of drinking tea and 
talking ; the outside cold and drizzle for- 
gotten in the pleasant flower-scented room 
and the glow of a noble fire mingled of 
wood and coal. 

Miss Riddell was a good talker. She had 
a touch of originality in her views, a plea- 
sant piquant acidity in her expressions. 
Moreover, she could listen as well as talk, 
and if not rich, she never wanted anything 
from any one. She was always welcome 
to those who liked to have their ideas 
stirred, though considered a little formid- 
able by mediocre philistines and the ‘‘ goody 
goody.” 

“Tt is quite reviving to have a talk with 
you, dear Miss Riddell,’’ said Mrs. Hart- 
well, as her guest exclaimed on finding it 
was six o’clock : ‘‘ Do not be in a hurry ; we 
all dine at seven I suppose, and it is not so 
far to your Pension. What induced you to 
banish yourself to such a wilderness as 
Neuilly ?”’ 

**My niece, you know ’’— 

‘*Ah, yes, I had forgotten. I am sorry 
she could not come with you to-day. She 
is greatly improved, really a very pretty 
girl. I hope we shall see a good deal of 
you both this winter.” 

‘*You are very kind. I hope so too.” 

**Can you and Miss Owen dine with us 
on Thursday? Weshall be alone, butin the 
evening some friends are coming, among 
them a man you know, Captain Grey.”’ 

“T used to know his mother, and I am 
afraid he gave her a great deal of trouble. 
He has been very wild.” 

‘*Not worse than other people, I fancy. 
He is a far away cousin of ours, and is 
quite steady now; they say he has ex- 
changed into a regiment in India.”’ 

‘Well, I must be off, and on Thursday I 
shall be very happy to dine with you, and 
Sybil also. The Pension is not lively. 
Pension life is generally odious, and our 
Présidentess worries frightfully about 
punctuality.” 

It was a very miserable evening when 
Miss 1'iddell turned out into the damp 
streets, raw and misty, the lamps showing 


like little blurred stars, only making dark- 
ness visible. 

“T hope Madeleine has not forgotten my 
fire,’? murmured Miss Riddell, as she 
walked with a swift and still elastic step 
down the Champs Elysées. ‘‘Such evenings 
as these one wants a welcome home. Mark 
Tapley himself could scarcely be jolly in 
such weather. I hope Sybil will not think 
it necessary to keep me company,” she 
mused, reflecting that a fresh Fortnightly 
awaited her ; ‘‘she cannot hold her tongue. 
I hope that poor child Valerie got away in 
time. It must be rather hard after a day 
spent in that magpie’s nest of a Pension to 
amuse or attend to her crotchety uncle all 
the evening. I am sure he #s crotchety. 
Men are selfish wretches. I must see if I 
can bring him toreason. I would not mind 
having a daughter like Valerie.”” So cogi- 
tating, she reached the Place de 1’ Etoile to 
find a steam train just starting, and the one 
succeeding already complet. 

‘‘What a nuisance,’ exclaimed Miss 
Riddell, ‘‘I shall be late after all.’’ 

She wrapped her warm shawl round her, 
and took a turn to and fro, not liking to 
wait in the stuffy, crowded bureau, and 
watching eagerly for the green light of the 
up train. 

“Although I am half afraid to disobey 
your commands I cannot resist the tempta- 
tion to speak to you again,’’ said a deep 
but pleasant voice close to her. 

“Ts he talking to me?” thought Miss 
Riddell, turning to look at the speaker—a 
very tall man in a huge loose overcoat, and 
a fur cap, from under which a pair of very 
fine eager brown eyes gleamed brightly. 
“T grant,’’ he continued, ‘‘that my con- 
duct must prove eccentric, but you leave 
me no other means of approaching you ; if 
you would give me the slightest clue to 
your name, your surroundings, I should 
find some more orthodox means of making 
your acquaintance; I am tenacious by 
nature and I cannot relinquish the ’’— 

“Sir! you mistake me,’’ interrupted 
Miss Riddell very quietly, and lifting the 
thick veil she had drawn over her face she 
stepped under the nearest lamp. 

‘*A thousand pardons!’’ he exclaimed, 
smiling yet flushing through his bronzed 
cheek; ‘‘it is strange that I should be 
mistaken! I entreat you to forgive me.” 

Miss Riddell bowed, and the stranger 
turned quickly away into the gloom among 
the trees behind the bureau. ‘This is 
curious,”” thought Miss Riddell; ‘‘I won- 
der who he is? He is not a foreigner, yet 
he does not seem quite English. He has 
a charming voice—the obdurate fair one 
must be unusually hard for a Parisienne ! 
Perhaps she is not French!’ and Miss 
Riddell dwelt on the-occurrence in a vague, 
half unconscious way till the tardy train 
came up and she found a place therein. 

On reaching the ‘‘Maison Rosambert,’’ 
as Madame usually termed it with much 
majesty, Miss Riddell found she had barely 
time to prepare for dinner, but noticed 
with pleasure that her fire was bright, her 
hearth swept up, her lamp lit, a little vase 
with some fresh wall flowers sat on her 
writing-table and her neat house shoes 
put to warm. 

“This is more than Madeleine would 
think to do,’’ she said to herself as she 
made a hasty toilet; ‘“‘I fancy Valerie 
has been here.’’ On her table she perceived 
a little note—‘‘I must not wait longer,”’ it 
said; ‘‘I wished much to know if you 
could come with me to see my uncle on 
Thursday ; I am free after déjeuner ; I leave 
you a few flowers.’’—Valerie. 

Miss Riddell’s keen dark eyes softened. 
“T really believe that child likes me; at 
any rate she understands me. Of course I 
will go and see the uncle. Not that it will 
do much good. There is no one so hard 
and selfish as a sentimental Frenchman.” 

So soon as dinner was over Miss Riddell 
escaped to her own room, assuring her 
niece that she wanted no company, and set- 
tled to the enjoyment of a biting article in 
the Fortnightly. ‘‘ Company indeed !’’ she 
said to herself ; ‘‘as if the thoughts in this 
were not worth all the mere prate in Chris- 
tendom.’’ Yet is it not from the prate, the 
follies, the impulses, the errors of mere or- 
dinary man and womankind that matter 
accumulates to furnish poets and philoso- 
phers wherewitkal to build their theories 
and deduce their reasons, as the earth- 
worm’s labor creates the substratum on 
which so much of nature’s loveliness rests. 
Miss Riddell read and enjoyed in a leisurely 
manner, pausing now and then to digest 
the mental pabulum. But through all her 
interest and attention she did not and could 
not forget the eyes and voice of the stranger 
who had addressed her that evening. There 
was something in both that captivated her 
imagination. ‘I suppose the weakness of 





sex never quite leaves one,’’ she thought; 
“T can’t help fancying the unknown is an 
honest fellow, his tone was so natural and 
hearty. But Heaven only knows! the heart 
of man is desperately wicked, and I am not 
sure that woman’s is much better.’’ Turn- 
ing to draw her lamp a little nearer her 
eyes fell upon her shawl which she had 
thrown over a chair ; with a flash of sud- 
den inspiration the idea came to her: ‘‘ Was 
I mistaken for Valerie? We are about the 
same height and she has been wearing my 
shawl. Could it be the man who spuke 
to her in the Madeleine? If so, there may 
have been reason in Madame’s wrath. She 
may not have sought for her compan- 
ions! It is strange her not having told the 
whole circumstance to me. I fear she has 
been less prudent than she ought! I must 
question her. Without being absolutely 
pretty she is what may truly be called at- 
tractive. I always believed her to be so 
steady. Were it Sybil now, I could imagine 
her chatting away to any chance acquaint- 
ance—but Valerie! I must question her; 
girls are all geese together ; yet after all I 
may be quite wrong.” 

The notion worried and distracted her 
and spoiled the rest of her evening, so much 
so that she made her appearance again in 
the salle & manger where the evenings 
were generally spent, and even played a 
game of piquet with Monsieur, a very dimi- 
nutive gentleman with a grizzled beard and 
rather a handsome little face, who lived in 
a braided dressing-gown and smoking-cap 
(though he never smoked). He devoted him- 
self to a very infirm, snuffling, shabby little 
white lapdog called Lulu, much troubled 
with indigestion and doubtful of every one 
save Monsieur and Madame. Monsieur, 
when allowed to talk, was not unintelli- 
gent or uninstructed, and he was always 
flattered by any notice from ‘‘ Mees Rid- 
deli,’’ while the game furnished her with a 
good excuse for silence. 

Miss Riddell resolved to keep her queries 
for the téte-a-téte walk on Thursday, and 
saw little of her protégée in the interim, but 
when they did meet she imagined she ob- 
served an air of depression, a pallor, a lan- 
guor, not usual in her favorite. Thursday, 
the usual half holiday in France, was dull 
but dry, and soon after déjeuner the inmates 
of the Maison Rosambert scattered to their 
various engagements. The Miss Hartwells 
called at two to take Sybil for a drive to 
Sévres and then to their house for dinner— 
a letter received that morning having 
obliged Miss Riddell to excuse herself from 
keeping her promise, as she found she was 
obliged to meet a friend from England at 
the Gare-du-Nord, and as the friend’s health 
and French were equally weak, Miss Rid- 
dell felt she could not desert her. 

‘Come, my dear,”’ said Miss Riddell, as 
Valerie and herself issued from the house, 
‘*it is just the day for a nice walk ; is there 
not a way to Passy across the Bois??? 

“‘Oh yes, a pleasant walk! I often come 
by it in the morning if it is fine, but I am 
afraid to return in the dusk.” 

They walked on for a little while with 
but a rare exchange of words. ‘‘ Have you 
been quite well, dear Miss Riddell ?”’ asked 
Valerie at length. ‘‘You have been so 
silent all yesterday and this morning.” 

‘*Have [?’? said Miss Riddell, and con- 
tinued after a minute’s pause: ‘‘and you 
have seemed depressed to me; is there 
anything the matter with you ?” 

“Oh no, nothing !”’ with slight hesita- 
tion. They had now crossed the Avenue 
de Longchamps, and entered the path that 
leads through the thicket to the lakes. 
The trees had lost the greater part of their 
leaves in the gusty wet weather of the past 
week, still the tints of those which re- 
mained and the many hues of those which 
mingled with the sheltered herbage gave 
beauty to the way. 

“How charmip se by-paths of the 
Bois are !’’ exclz..ued Valerie ; ‘‘and how 
few Parisians know anything of their beau- 
ties 1” 

Miss Riddell made no immediate reply, 
but after a moment’s silence exclaimed 
abruptly, ‘‘I had an adventure the evening 
before last, Valerie. I am very much puz- 
zled about it; can you give me any ex- 
planation ?’’? And she proceeded to describe 
the man who had spoken to her and re- 
peated his words, keeping her eyes fixed 
upon her young friend’s face. Valerie 
turned red and white while she was speak- 
ing, and when she ceased still kept silence. 

‘*My theory is,’’ resumed Miss Riddell, 
“that my poor old shawl led to the ren- 
contre, and that I was mistaken for your- 
self.’ 

‘* You were,” said Valerie in a low voice, 
‘‘and I am almost glad of it.’’ 

‘Valerie !’’ cried Miss Riddell indig- 
nantly ; ‘‘how long has this vulgar non- 
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sense been going on? Why did you not 
tell me? How did this man come to speak 
to you?” 

“‘T have been ashamed to tell you,” cried 
Valerie ; ‘‘and I thought too it was a mere 
passing whim, that each rencontre would 
be the last, and so it has gone on; then I 
feared you would blame me for not speak- 
ing before ; now I will tell you the whole 
story.”? And she proceeded to relate that 
on the morning they had gone to the fune- 
ral at the Madeleine they had been caught 
between two contending streams of ingoers 
and she was separated from her compan- 
ions. Toher great alarm she found herself 
borne against the base of one of the columns 
and dreaded every moment some serious 
injury, when much to her relief she felt 
an arm passed above her shoulder, and 
perceived that some gentleman had thrust 
his hand against the stone work so as to 
hold off the pressure of the crowd. ‘If 
you keep quiet for a few moments,”’ said a 
voice behind her, ‘“‘I can save you from 
any hurt, and the crush will soon be over.”’ 
While still in that position he spoke to her 
from time to time, and she answered 
frankly, unhesitatingly, attracted by some- 
thing kindly and strong in the tone of his 
voice. When at length the crowd had 
thinned enough to permit of her turning to 
thank her protector she was surprised to 
see so young a man—why, she could not 
say. He was very tall and brown and 
bony. His clothes were certainly not Pa- 
risian, and his whole aspect grave and 
massive. He received her thanks with 
much composure and a sort of indulgent 
smile, that somehow induced her to tell 
him with complete confidence that she had 
lost her friends and must not return with- 
out them. ‘I had better stay with you till 
you do find them,”’ said thestranger. ‘‘It 
is not very nice for a young lady to be alone 
in such a crowd.’’ And when (not sorry 
to have his companionship) she murmured 
something about trespassing on his time, 
he replied avith an air of great sincerity 
that he had nothing to do and was happy 
to be of any use. They continued to talk 
in the same easy strain. Valerie being so 
taken up with the effort to find Madame 
Dupuis and the young ladies under their 
joint charge that she did not stop to think 
of the proprieties ; moreover there was no- 
thing in the stranger’s simple, kindly, per- 
fectly respectful manner to suggest them. 
At length as the crowd dispersed and time 
went on, Valerie was obliged to give up all 
hope of success in her search, and began 
to wish her new acquaintance would leave 
her. 

“Tam greatly obliged to you,’’ she said 
smiling. ‘‘Iam sure my friends have gone 
away, so I shall return as fast as I can.’’ 

‘*Very well,”’ said the stranger, ‘‘I will 
see you home.”’ 

“Oh, no, thank you,’ cried Valerie, 
terrified at the idea of Madame beholding 
her so escorted. ‘‘That would never do. 
I am sure you are very kind, but I must 
wish you good-morning now,”’ and she be- 
gan to walk rapidly towards the Place de 
la Concorde intending to catch a Porte 
Maillot omnibus. The brown stranger, 
however, though he seemed to move slowly, 
kept beside her. ‘‘I think you had better 
let me come with you than go alone. You 
are English, are you not? You havn’t the 
nonsensical notions of French women.” 

‘“‘But I live among French people and 
must do as they do—and—and I assure you 
there is no need to come with me. I can 
go quite safely. I am accustomed to take 
care of myself.’’ 

‘Well, I do not like to intrude upon 
you,”’ he replied very gravely, ‘neither 
do I like to lose sight of you; where do you 
live ?”’ 

‘*Oh, at Passy,”’ replied Valerie mechani- 
cally. There was that in his voice and man- 
ner which she unconsciously trusted. 

‘* Where is Passy ?’’ he asked. 

“*Oh, ever so far away.”’ 

‘*Can you reach it before nightfall? be- 
cause if you cannot I will certainly come 
with you ?”’ 

“‘T can reach it in an hour.” 

‘“‘Good ! then at any rate I will see you 
into an omnibus.”’ 

‘“‘Thank you, even that is not neces- 
sary.”’ 

‘*Must you walk so fast,’ he said pres- 
ently. ‘‘ You are not afraid of anything ?”’ 

“Of course not,’’ said Valerie loftily, 
“unless indeed a scolding.”’ 

‘‘Who will scold you? ‘Your mother ?”’ 
Valerie shook her head. ‘‘ Not your hus- 
band? No—I do not fancy you have one; 
if you had, he would not let you go into 
such a crowd without him.”’ 

Valerie could not help laughing, there 
was something so strangely familiar, yet 
not in the least presumptuous in her com- 


” 


panion. They had now reached the corner 
of the Rue Royale. 

**There !’’ cried Valerie, ‘“‘there is my 
omnibus, that great white one.”” The stran- 
ger hailed it and at that hour there was 
more than one vacant place. ‘‘Once more 
good-bye and many thanks,” exclaimed 
Valerie springing on the step; an old wo- 
man next the door had placed her basket 
at her feet, and Valerie could not get to 
her seat until it was removed, by which 
time the lumbering machine was in mo- 
motion and had swung round the bend of 
the Place toward the Champs Elysées, so 
Valerie could see no more of her brown 
friend. This was of course far better, and 
yet she was a little sorry. 

Arrived at Porte Maillot, what was Va- 
lerie’s surprise and dismay to find her pro- 
tector of the Madeleine waiting to hand 
her down the steps. ‘I hope you are not 
vexed,’’ he said earnestly, ‘‘ but Iam quite 
sure your father, or your aunt, or whoever 
you live with will be better pleased to find 
you have been taken care of than allowed 
to come home alone.”’ 

‘But I have no aunt or father or any 
one to care about it, and I shall only get 
into a scrape,”’ cried Valerie. 

‘“*What! have you no relations? do you 
live alone ?”’ he exclaimed with the liveliest 
interest. 

‘“‘T cannot tell you anything more about 
myself; pray leave me !’’ 

“Tf I do how shall I find you again,”’ 
asked her persecutor. ‘‘I do not want to 
annoy you, but I cannot and will not lose 
sight of you. If you will tell me your 
name and address I will tell you mine, and 
I shall find some way of making your 
acquaintance selon les régles.”’ 

‘*No, no! I will not tell you my name 
and I do not want to know yours. You 
cannot understand. It would be impos- 
sible for me to have any acquaintance with 
you; pray go away. I am very sorry to 
seem so rude. I am sure you don’t deserve 
it, but I cannot help myself; pray leave 
me.”’ 

“Tf I really cause you pain or trouble 
I will, but I shall see you again; I cannot 
give up that hope.’”’ He gave her a long 
searching glance that finished her distress 
and confusion and then stopping with a 
low bow let her pass on. Valerie however 
had an uneasy consciousness that she was 
followed, and carefully avoided looking 
back, walking swiftly till she reached the 
shelter of the Maison Rosambert, where 
she felt strangely guilty and cast down by 
the reproaches of Madame. 

Having told her story in a more con- 
densed form to this point Valerie paused. 
‘*Well,”? said Miss Riddell, ‘“‘go on, what 
more have you seen of your friend ?”’ 

‘Oh, I have met him several times, first 
near Porte Maillot when I begged him 
earnestly never to come there again. Then 
I think really by accident at the Train 
Bureau in the Place de 1’Etoile, and after, 
not by accident, in the same place; some- 
times he speaks, always the same thing, 
begging to know my name and to be al- 
lowed to see my people, and last night I 
think—I am afraid—I saw him near our 
house at Passy. If he comes to my uncle 
what a frightful disturbance it will create.”’ 

‘“‘This is very curious,’’ exclaimed Miss 
Riddell, ‘‘and must be put a stop to. Ac- 
cording to your own account you have 
been very prudent. It would have been 
better to have dismissed him as soon as 
the crowd dispersed.” 

‘But I could not, dear Miss Riddell,’’ 
cried Valerie ; ‘‘he would not go.” 

“There is something rather remarkable 
about the man,’’ resumed Miss Riddell. 
“‘T wish I could speak to him. To-day I 
go into Paris and dine at ‘ Richard’s,’ to be 
en route to the Gare-du-Nord ; but to-mor- 
row I will walk with you to the Porte, or 
the bureau, and if we meet him I will accost 
him and explain how impossible it is for a 
young lady to give her name and address 
to a total stranger! Why it would be like 
saying, come and court me. Where has 
the man lived? Do you think he is a gen- 
tleman ?”’ 

‘‘Yes, I think he is quite a gentleman, 
but unconventional! How good you are, 
dear Miss Riddell, to think of speaking to 
him. A woman like you would make an 
impression on him; he would trouble me 
no more.”’ 

**Does he really trouble you, Valerie ?”’ 

“Yes, really. Iam frightened and ner- 
vous when I go out, and I am always think- 
ing of him, which disturbs me more than 
anything else. I almost wish I had never 
seen him.’’ Her pretty red lips quivered 
and her dark gray eyes grew dim as she 
spoke. 

‘*Good heavens, Valerie!’ cried her friend, 
‘these are awful symptoms. Whatever 


you do do not fall in love with him. When 
a girl loses her heart she generally loses 
her head too, her grasp of life, everything, 
and there is very little in the best love you 
get to make up for these losses !’’ 

‘* What !’’ exclaimed Valerie indignantly. 
“Do you think I should be so weak and 
stupid as to fall in love with a man I have 
only just spoken to, that I know nothing 
about? Believe me there is no danger. 
Only I cannot help fancying he is what 
Sybil would call a good fellow ; and some- 
how since he asked me so often if I had this 
or that relation it makes me feel wretch- 
edly sad and desolate and— Dear, dear 
Miss Riddell, do speak to him and tell him 
never to address me again,’’ she burst out 
passionately. 

‘Valerie Trevor,’’ returned her compan- 
ion, ‘‘I begin to think you are in a very 
bad way.”’ 

‘Valerie laughed at this, even while she 
was obliged to press her handkerchief 
against her eyes. 

They were now in the main street of 
Passy, and Valerie began hastily to give 
Miss Riddell a few hints how best to man- 
age her uncle. ‘‘He is an intense Bona- 
partist,’’ she said. ‘‘ You must let him talk 
away about the great Napoleon and ‘La 
Gloire.’ His father was an officer of the 
Grand Armée and died in Russia. Talk 
of my going to England as only for a short 
time. God knows I will never desert him! 
I will come back to him faithfully, only I 
do want to get away more than ever.”’ 

“T have no doubt you do,”’ replied Miss 
Riddell. 

Valerie now turned into a narrow street 
on the right that led down a steep descent, 
and stopping at a large old-fashioned house 
which stood end to the road entered a tole- 
rably well-kept garden, where a feeble oid 
man in a blouse and round cap was collect- 
ing the fallen leaves of some large chestnut 
trees which adorned it. He raised himself 
stiffly and lifted his cap to Valerie with a 
smile. 

‘Bon jour, Monsieur Claude ! 
uncle in the house ?”’ 

‘*Mais oui, Mademoiselle Valerie, he has 
just come in.” 

‘“‘They are all Monsieur, Madame, and 
Mademoiselle here,’”? growled Miss Rid- 
dell ; ‘‘ really republicanism is very ridicu- 
lous.”’ 

“Tt does no one any harm and pleases 
the people,” said Valerie. 

“Tt is a preposterous perversion of 
terms,”’ 

*“T am afraid,’ returned Valerie, not 
caring to argue, ‘‘that you will have a fa- 
tiguing ascent ; we live ‘au quatriéme.’ ”’ 

‘“‘Give me time and I shall manage it 
easily.” 

Arrived at the summit the door was 
opened by M. le Capitaine Latour himself 
‘en grande tenue.’ A tightly-buttoned 
frock-coat threw out into conspicuous re- 
lief a couple of orders and displayed his 
gaunt figure, once in his own opinion the 
pride and ornament of his regiment ; his 
still abundant nearly white hair was care- 
fully brushed and parted, his moustache 
waxed, his shirt cuffs dazzlingly white. 

She replied to the ex-militaire’s address 
in a suitable and complimentary strain, and 
then admired the prospect from his win- 
dow. She further commented on the por- 
trait of the Great Captain and gave M. le 
Capitaine his head while he enlarged on 
his own and his father’s exploits. Then 
seeing no chance of sliding into the subject 
uppermost in her mind she boldly attacked 
it. ‘*Valerie, my dear, leave me awhile 
with your uncle; I wish to speak to him 
about yourself.” 

Valerie rose and left the room, and Cap- 
tain Latour composed himself to listen, 
pulling his moustaches with an air of wis- 
dom. 

With some trepidation Miss Riddell 
plunged into her subject, setting forth her 
interest in and admiration of Valerie, her 
conviction that a far better opening could 
be found for her in England, an improved 
position in every way; she offered her own 
escort when she returned to London after 
Christmas, and hinted that youth lasted 
but for a short space, and now was the 
time to provide for the future. 

Captain Latour made many exclamations 
and attempts at interruption, but the word 
was with Miss Riddell and she held steadily 
to the thread of her discourse. When she 
had made an end her auditor burst forth in 
eloquent thanks for her kindness, her dis- 
interested friendship, her valued regard for 
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his dear Valerie, who was his idol, his one- 


ray of sunshine, his sole comfort here on 
earth! If anything could tempt him to 
part with that beloved child it would be 
the fact of her having the distinguished 
protection of Mademoiselle. But no! his 


niece was a sacred charge; he would never 
part with her; and see, she was doing well 
in Paris; besides her excellent engagement 
with the amiable Madame Rosambert she 
had lately obtained music pupils there in 
that very house—an American lady exces- 
sively distinguée, au premier, had implored 
her to give instruction to her two charming 
little girls and no doubt in time her clientéle 
would increase. No, he would be too 
desolate without his Valerie, his beloved 
chiid. 

‘*But Monsieur,” returned Miss Riddell, 
“‘we must think of the future. Valerie is 
very young. In time she may be deprived 
of the affectionate protection which now 
shelters her.”’ 

‘““Chére dame! I have faced death too 
often not to be prepared for the grim foe. 
I have thought of my Valerie’s future. In 
short, listen dear lady, it is at present a 
secret, but I am in treaty with the widow 
of an ancient comrade who has demanded 
the hand of my beloved Valerie for her only 
son—an excellent young man, a musician 
too and rising in his profession. It has 
occurred to us both that as the adjoining 
appartement in this étage will be vacant 
next Easter it would be charming if our 
dear children were united and we formed 
one family. Theirs would then be the gra- 
cious task to soothe our declining years ; 
ours the happy office to guide their steps 
through the first difficulties of life’s rough _ 
road. I myself think the scheme perfect. ”’ 
He threw himself back in his chair and 
contemplated Miss Riddell with a supreme 
smile. 

She was thunderstruck. 

‘And what does Valerie say to the 
scheme ?”’ 

“Chut,’’? laying his finger on his lip, 
‘‘we must not disturb her virgin thoughts 
with a question of marriage until all diffi- 
culties are solved and matters are finally 
arranged. Then she shall know the hap- 
piness which awaits her. Valerie, come 
hither my beloved one’’—and as Valerie 
entered—‘“‘thou wouldst not like to desert 
thy poor old uncle, even for the gold of 
England. This dear lady wishes to rob 
me of thee, my beautiful Valerie—thou 
wouldst not leave me to die alone ?” 

**No—no—certainly not dear uncle. I 
will never leave you, still London is but 
nine hours from Paris, and if I could do 
better there, might you not come to me ?”’ 

‘*What! live in London! Where they 
cannot make an omelette or a ‘petit plat au 
choix,’ or—grand Dieu! Valerie, I trust 
thou has allowed no impossible follies to 
take possession of thy mind. London! 
Dieu m’en garde !”’ 

‘* Let us say no more about it,”’ said Va- 
lerie gently, with a little nod to Miss Rid- 
dell, who took the hint and by a judicious 
question or two started the old gentleman 
on one of his favorite topics, the infamy 
of the republican government. After a lit- 
tle inspection of Valerie’s fancy work, 
the portrait of her mother, and one or two 
little treasures of china and lace, Miss 
Riddell took leave as she wished to dine 
before going to the Gare-du-Nord, and Va- 
lerie proposed to accompany her to the 
Passy-Bourse omnibus. 

M. Le Capitaine wished Miss Riddell a 
very elaborate adieu and excused himself 
profusely for not escorting her personally, 
but he was slightly ‘enrhumé,’ and bound 
to take care of himself for that dear child’s 
sake.”’ 

“Tam afraid there is no chance of your 
uncle consenting to my plan at present, but 
I shall try again.” 

‘Tt will be very hard to persuade him. 
But I feel desperately inclined to run 
away.’’ She stopped abruptly and caught 
Miss Riddell’s arm. 

‘* What is the matter ?’’ asked that lady 
startled. 

‘*There—there—walking away towards 
La Muette—there he is !”’ 

“The man of the Madeleine!’’ cried Miss 
Riddell. Looking eagerly through the 
gathering gloom she dimly discerned a 
tall, stately figure in a loose overcoat 
walking away from them. ‘‘ Are you sure? 
I only saw him for an instant and could 
not recognize his back.”’ 

“*T am quite sure,”’ said Valerie gravely. 
“It is the second time I have seen him 
down here.”’ 

‘‘ Never mind, I will attack him to-mor- 
row. Iam she that will bell the cat,” ex- 
cl:.imed Miss Riddell, laughing, “‘I wish 
you were coming with me, Valerie. Whai 
shall you do when you have cooked your 
uncle’s poulet ?”’ 

‘*Oh, I have plenty to do, needle work, 
or rather machine work, if my uncle can 
bear the noise. Good-bye, dear Miss Rid- 
dell, a thousand thanks: 4 demain.’’ 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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Dark Jiee’s Valentine. 
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In our life of fashion, and chances 

In business, what room for romances? 
Only the room that the soul 

Somehow reserves for control. 


A hundred times Mark Lee had met 

The lady he knew as Violet. 

In the same pew they’d heard the sermon, 
And side by side had danced a German— 
Though not as partners; which perhaps 
Accounts for that peculiar lapse 

Of foresight, keeping Mark so blind. 

Her power he had not yet divined: 

He was so busy Speculating, 

She thought so much. of balls and skating. 
But always dance and church and street 
Brought it about that they should meet 
When meetings were most unexpected ; 
And on this chance they both reflected. 


The morning after, as it happed, 
Quite ravishingly cloaked and capped, 
Forth walked sweet Violet. 
That in her innocent brain she caught 
Was this: If Mark and I should meet, 


And who should come eae the way 


But Mark? Of course he said, Good day; 


And then: See here, these verses—sent 
I don’t know how; some compliment ! 
Suppose we try them. I will sing, 
And you shall play. A little thing 
May mould a life: it was agreed, 

And home they went with happy speed. 






























The custom of St. Valentine’s, 
Once much in vogue, the heart inclines BI 
Of him who draws a maiden’s name 
By lot, to bid her change the same 
And take his own. Now, as it fell— 
Who could so fair a chance foretell ?— 
Dinner, on the Eve of good St. V., 


The thought 


















May’s a good month, I confess, 
For the maiden’s faltering Yes ; 
And the flowering-time of June 
Well may bring that gentle boon. 
As for April and July,— 

This too bold is ; that too shy. 
What of August and September ? 
They but lead to cold December. 
January is too young 

Love’s full music to have sung : 
Of. them all, meek February 
Holds the nearest rhyme to Marry, 
And the sound of Valentine 
Echoes when I call you mine. 

















He ceased ; and then her face shone, pained, 
Like white-lit clouds ere it has rained ; 
He scarce knew whether storm or sun 
Would follow. Had he lost or won? 
Still he persisted: Violet, this 
Says what I mean. Sounds it amiss? 
She faltered ; yet, with rallying voice,— 
’Tis more like accident than choice, 
Replied: I’ve got some verses, too, 
That, were they mine, might answer you. 
[She Reads :] 
Fine as the ray from sun to sea, 
That strikes the waters into flame, 
Love’s messenger from thee to me 
Brings joy I feel but will not claim. 











Found Violet’s name upon his card ; 
So took her out.. Am I debarred, 

He mused, from claiming ancient right 
As swain for one year from to-night ? 


. 




















The sunbeams played around her hair 
Like birds that would have nested there ; 
Her hands with light, persuasive stroke 
The mute piano softly woke 

To utterance tender, swift or slow, 

In chords that seemed her heart to know ; 
And while that changeful music rang, 
Mark Lee with steady purpose sang : 


Whence came those verses neither they 
Nor I can tell you to this day. 
Nothing was needed more: the rest 
By men and women may be guessed. 





Small though the room, heart and soul 
Somehow retain their control. 


GEORGE Parsons LATHROP. 
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Ou Detonal Parks. 


UP IN THE UNAKAS, 


I.—EAST TENNESSEE. 


‘*Trace the stream from the sea to the highland lea, 

To its source in the heart of the mountains. ’’ 

Chamisso. 

Just about one hundred years ago the 
first explorers of Western Kentucky cross- 
ed the Ohio River near the mouth of the 
Little Miami. ‘This valley is a hunter’s 
paradise,’? says Colonel Boone in his ac- 
count of that expedition. ‘‘Our dogs started 
three troops of deer in less than half an 
hour ; on the river shore we saw tracks of 
elk, bears and buffalo, and the thickets 
along the slope were full of turkeys and 
mountain-pheasants. From the cliffs above 
the junction our guide showed us the wig- 
wams of the Miamis. About eight miles 
to the northwest we could see the smoke 
of their camp-fires rising from the foot of 
a rocky bluff, but the hill country in the 
east and the great plains in the west, north 
and northeast resembled a boundless ocean 
of undulating woodlands.”’ 

What a change these hundred years have 
wrought! The Ohio Valley is a hive of 
industry ; where Daniel Boone crossed the 
border deer are now too scarce to tempt 
even an idle sportsman; only mouldering 
horns attest the former existence of buffa- 
loes, and the tribes of the Miamis have 
decamped for the hunting-grounds of the 
Spirit-land. The disappearance of our old 
forests threatens to fulfill the prediction 
of Frederick Gerstaecker, who prophesied 
that the progress of our reckless sort of 
civilization would soon make the United 
States as barren as Western Asia. But 
before the end of this century protective 
legislation would not come too late. Our 
mountain-ranges at least have still forests 
enough to preserve the agricultural regions 
from anything like an Asiatic drought, and 
between Texas and Maine there is still 
many a Sylvania where timely precautions 
against the waste of wood and game would 
secure us a perpetual hunting-ground and 
a paradise for all the summer tourists of 
our universal nation. On the Atlantic 
slope of this continent our finest national 
park is certainly the mountain region of 


EAST TENNESSEE, 


The Tennessee River is the Danube of 
the United States, and in the vast moun- 
tain-land of its upper tributaries there is 
no grander scenery than at the junction of 
the Toccoa and Hiawassee, about forty 
miles east of Chattanooga. The traveler 
who leaves the Tennessee and Virginia 
Railroad at Cleveland sees in the east the 
great main range of the Southern Allegha- 
nies, a lofty and apparently unbroken chain 
of wooded ridges and jagged peaks. But 
as the road approaches the foot-hills the 
windings of the valley reveal a narrow 
mountain-gate, the Hiawassee Gap, where 
a broad and rapid river issues from the 
labyrinth of the eastern mountains. As 
the road turns to the right the foot-hills 
become steeper and the main ridge higher 
and rockier, till the mountains open once 
more and rise in vast amphitheatres on both 
sides of a defile through which the Toccoa 
comes foaming and dancing from the high- 
lands of Northern Georgia. Further up 














the Toccoa is hemmed 
in by almost perpendic- 
ular precipices, but the 
foot-hills and the lower 
seven miles of the river 
enclose a triangular 
plain, sloping toward the 
Hiawassee and covered 
with meadows and beech 
groves. In the centre 
of this delta stands the 
little village of Benton, 
and the traveler who 
makes his headquarters 
at Squire Bradford’s ho- 
tel can procure guides 
to almost any point in 
the alpine region of the 
eastern uplands. Leay- 
ing Benton in a south- 
easterly direction the old 
“Georgia mountain- 
road’’ crosses a small 
tributary of the Toccoa 
and then enters a valley 
that rivals the Val de 
Vaucluse and the finest 
regions of Southern 
Italy. 

I have seen the Apen- 
nines from Terni to Co- 
senza, and whatever the country 
may have been in ancient times I 
can say that the finest prospects of 
the Italian highlands are marred 
by the absence of forests. The flanks of 
the mountains are dusty slopes, and for 
hundreds of miles the shores of the Lom- 
bardian lakes are bordered by rocky and 
absolutely barren hills. But here the 
tanglewood of cedars and mountain laurel 
comes down to the very water’s edge, 
the foot-hills are heavily timbered, and 
in the valley pine forests alternate with 
beechwoods and orchards. The view from 
the veranda of Professor Oscar Miller, 
the county surveyor of Polk County, Ten- 
nessee, is, all in ali, perhaps the finest in 
East America. Mountain meadows and 
pine thickets slope down in the south- 
east to the Gate of the Toccoa and in the 
southwest to the terrace-land of the Ten- 
nessee Valley, bordered in the distance by 
the blue highlands of Northern Alabama. 
The prospect to the east is a perfect pano- 
rama of the Southern Alleghanies; tier 
above tier of lofty mountain ranges, blend- 
ing in the north with the clouds of the 
horizon and culminating on the Georgian 
border in the dome-like summit of the 
Cohutta Mountain, the great watch-tower 
of the south that overlooks the North 
Carolina highlands and the countless spurs 
of the Blue Ridge that slope from North- 
ern Georgia toward the Tennessee Valley. 
Nearer by and almost in front of the Toc- 
coa Gap rises the cone of the ‘‘Sugarloaf 
Mountain,”’ a steep and perfectly isolated 
peak whose shape might confirm the North 
Carolina volcano-stories if its geological 
structure did not preclude the possibility 
of its plutonic origin. The peak is wood- 
ed to the top, but a few years ago it 
was struck by 
a cloudburst 
whose __ flood 
tore out a gash 
from the sum- 
mit to the very 
foot of the hill, 
a broad and 
straight furrow 
that glitters as 
if the bones of 
the mountain 
had been laid 
bare for a 
stretch of half 
a mile. 

Two miles 
south of the 
Toccoa Moun- 
tain Gate the 
Georgia road 
crosses a ridge 
that forms the 
water-shed be- 
tween the Ten- 
nessee and the 
Coosa River, 
and near the 
“Chestnut Gap” y — 
your guide will ; ’ 
point out two 
springs rising 
within a few yards of each other, the 
one running south toward the Cona- 
sauga and the Atlantic Ocean, the other 
just southeast enough to find its way to 
the Toccoa Valley and thus to New Or- 
leans. 

At the Chestnut Gap the roads di- 
verge; we can take a trip across the 
‘‘Divide’’ to the Lookout Point of the Co. 
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hutta,.or up the Toccoa to the Ducktown 
Mines, where the geologist can gather 
specimens of nine or ten different metals, 
besides an infinite variety of metamorphic 
rocks ; or across the Unaka Range to the 
trout-fishing grounds of the Nantihala 
River, or up the Hiawassee to the Indian 
villages on the North Carolina frontier. 
Viewed from the cliffs above the Gap the 
State of Georgia is spread out like a hazy 
‘lawn, fading from the dark green wall of 
the Cohuttas to the pale blue ridge of the 
Alabama highlands. From every side one 
hears the sound of babbling waterfalls ; 
between Miller’s Valley and the Georgia 
frontier there are some forty or fifty cas- 
cades that mingle their music with the echo 
of the Toccoa Rapids. On the northern 
slope ‘‘Ned Cronan’s Rock,”’ a projecting 
cliff with a table-like top, overlooks the 
Hiawassee Valley and affords a glimpse of 
the Unaka’s ‘‘ High Tower’’—thirty-eight 
hundred feet of sheer precipice above the 
gorge of the Tellico River—and nearer by 
of the strange little summer village of Ben- 
ton Springs. Near a fine chalybeate spring, 
*way up in the cliffs of the Chillowee Moun- 
tains, the citizens of Benton and Miller’s 
Valley have built themselves a log-house 
sanitarium, perhaps the free-and-easiest 
watering-place in America. Every tenant 
is his own hotel-keeper; visitors dine al 
Jresco, on the moss-covered rocks, hunt 
whortleberries in June and chestnuts in 
September, and probably amuse themselves 
better than the guests of our fashion-ridden 
seaside resorts. Before the middle of Octo- 
ber all the inhabitants of the little settle- 
ment return to the lowlands, and some of 
their kitchen requisites are often left ‘‘on 
the hill’’ till next spring. They are safe, 
though ; honesty and hospitality are the 
concomitants of the Tennessee mountain 
air. 

But in midwinter the cottages on the hill 
are sometimes utilized by camping hunters. 
There is still game in Eastern Tennessee. 
The hounds of the Knoxville sportsmen 
have run the deer out of the foot-hills, but 
raccoons, squirrels, quails and pheasants 
(a sort of mountain grouse) are still abun- 
dant, and higher up also foxes and wild- 
eats. Turkeys, too, are still found on the 
mountain creeks, but danger has sharpened 
their wits to an almost supernatural degree. 
They seein to know exactly in what sort of 
weather the average hunter is likely to brave 
the mountain roads, and on rainy days 
they often appear in the foot-hills, and in 
the close neighborhood of the settlements. 
For their shyness is akin to the wariness of 
a roving outlaw, rather than to cowardice. 
In April the old gobblers fight with the 
stubborn pluck of English game cocks, and 
where resistance is not utterly hopeless they 
sometimes make common cause against 
their natural enemies. A North Carolina 
farmer told me that he once watched a 
flock of wild turkeys that seemed so ex- 
cited about something or other that they 
did not notice his approach. They were 
standing in a circle, gobbling and bristling 
around an object that looked like a short 
tree stump, but 
when the ob- 
server came a 
little nearer the 
turkeys took 
wing, and the 
supposed stump 
proved to be a 
big rattlesnake 
coiled up and 
poising its head 
in a menacing 
way. 

It is wonder- 
ful how soon 
much-hunted 
animals will 
learn to profit 
by experience. 
The easiest way 
of outwitting 
wild turkeys 
used to be the 
pot hunter’s 
plan of shooting 
them on their 
roost-trees, but 
it seems that 
the turkeys of 
the Alleghanies 
have ceased to 
frequent per- 
manent roosts. They change their, dor- 
mitories almost every week and have 
learned to select tall and isolated trees 
that afford them a great lookout over 
a suspected neighborhood. For similar 


reasons the Alleghany deer, like the cha- 
mois of the western Alps, love to browse 
on the highest cliffs of the mountain ridges, 
but in a well-wooded country this habit 


sometimes brings them to grief, for on the 
western precipice of the Cowpens Range in 
Fannin County, Georgia, the mountaineers 
point out a place where a doe and her fawn 
were cornered and ‘‘stampeded’’ over the 
cliffs by a catamount. The Texas cata- 
mount or puma (felis concolor); has disap- 
peared from the southern Alleghanies ; the 
name, however, is applied to panthers and 
even to the wild cats that haunt the rocks 
of every higher mountain range. Ten- 
nessee, North Carolina and Old Virginia 
used to pay State bounties for all these va- 
rieties of the genus felis, and from 1850-60 
North Carolina alone paid bounties for the 
scalps of two hundred and fifty panthers, 
while during the last decade the hunters of 
all the southern Alleghanies have hardly 
killed half that number, though in M’Minn 
County, Tennessee, three were shot last 
winter in one day. 

Up in the Unakas, in the great central 
ridge that divides the mountain counties of 
North Carolina and Tennessee, there are 
still a good many bears. They have their 
homes in the rock-labyrinth of Clingman’s 
Dome, in the Cowpens Range and in the 
cavernous cliffs of the ‘‘ Nantihala Bald 
Mountains,’’ where only the native hunters 
can track them to their dens. But the 
favorite retreats of a hunted bear are the 
laurel-brakes that spread their thickets 
through the underbrush of the highland 
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valleys. The mountain-laurel (kalmia rho- 
dodendron), seems to prefer the shadiest 
and rockiest glens of the uplands, and its 
tanglewood thickets rival the mangrove 
brakes of the tropical coastlands. In these 
mountain jungles Bruin finds hiding places 
where few amateur sportsmen would care 
to follow him, but bearskins have become 
scarce enough to fetch a good price, and 
the mountaineers often camp for weeks 
near their traps and ‘‘deadfalls.’’. There 
is a singular charm in roughing it on these 
Alps of the South, whose winter climate 
is much ‘milder than that of the western 
prairie States. Even on the cliffs of Cling- 
man’s Dome, at an elevation of more than 
six thousand feet, the icicles disappear 
on every sunny afternoon, and in the foot- 
hills spring returns with all her birds and 
butterflies at a time when the New England 
valleys are still buried in snow. 
F. L. OSwALp. 








SomE wonderful specimens of old Span- 
ish embroidery were exhibited in London 
last summer. They dated from three cen- 
turies ago and really seemed to be ex- 
amples of a lost art. One in particular 
attracted attention. It represented a land- 
scape seen between a row of columns and 
was reported to have been based on a 
sketch by Velasquez, that wonderful mas- 
ter of light and shade. Technically it was 
remarkable as an instance of raised work 
or embossing. The figure of a deer was 
raised two inches above the flat. The 
fluting of the columns was worked in simi- 
lar relief and then the whole covered with 
thick threads of gold. The balustrade, 
the animals, the leaves, were all finished in 
this style so unsparing of labor. Those 
acquainted with such matters will appre- 
ciate the extraordinary skill such work 
demands. 


I LIKE old opinions with new reasons. — 
Hazlitt. 
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FRIENDLY VISITING. 

Ir courtesy begins at home, so also does 
hospitality ; and perhaps there is no more 
absolute test of the good breeding of a 
man or woman than their power to be 
agreeable in the capacity of entertainer. 
To leave a sufficient amount of freedom 
to one’s visitors and at the same not to 
neglect them is, in itself, no unimport- 
ant problem. To begin with, the terms 
of an invitation should be so clear that a 
guest will not fall into the mortifying error 
of staying longer than is convenient to the 
host, and perhaps discovering it, in some 
unfortunate moment, with a never-to-be- 
forgotten shock. 

“Will you come to us for a week ?”’ or, 
“Can you give us the pleasure of your 
company from Saturday till Monday ?”’ is 
a much more satisfactory form of invita- 
tion than “ Will you come to us for a little 
visit ?”’ since two people may have widely 
differing ideas as to what a little visit 
might mean. An invitation once given 
and accepted, only a very important reason 
can excuse any failure in the fulfillment 
of the engagement. Your host has very 
likely put aside other arrangements for 
that week, and has made others still to 
follow it, and you have no right to take it 
for granted that any other time than he 
has named would be equally convenient. 

A visitor should carefully avoid making 
herself a burden to her hostess. No doubt 
we all know what it is to have guests who 
hang so constantly and so heavily on our 
hands that we breathe a sigh of relief 
when bed-time comes: The most unde- 
sirable inmate in the world is the one who 
has nothing to do, and for whom you feel 
bound to provide some continual entertain- 
ment. Let the guest who desires not to 
wear out her welcome make it very evident 
that she has resources of her own, and can 
take care of herself at any time, while yet 
she is quite ready to fall into the plans of 
the family. She will interest herself cor- 
dially in the occupations of her friends, in 
the relatives and visitors of the household ; 
she will be careful not to disturb the 
domestic routine, to be punctual at meals, 
and observant of all the customs of the 
house, and quick to recognize gratefully 
the efforts that are made to give her plea- 
sure. 

The most perfect hospitality is always 
without fussiness. It is intolerable to 
apologize, except under some very peculiar 
circumstances, such, for instance, as the 
sudden and unforeseen departure ofa cook. 
You know the resources of your establish- 
ment before inviting your guest. If they 
are not sufficient for comfort, you will 
withhold the invitation; but, once that 
your friend has come, spare her the dis- 
agreeableness of feeling that she is upset- 
ting your arrangements and putting you 
out. Let her share, as far as possible, your 
ordinary domestic life and be a party to 
your interests. ne 

Whatever she may have done with her- 
self during the day she will pass the even- 
ing in the drawing-room, and it would be 
but a poor compliment to her hosts were 
she to be less well-dressed or less enter- 
taining when they were alone than when 
they had invited friends to meet her. In 
the case of visits between the most in- 
timate friends it is still well to remember 
that there may be such a thing as giving 
your hostess too much of your company, 
that notwithstanding your presence in the 
house she has still her own life to live, her 
own letters to write, her other friends to re- 
ceive, and that to most persons a little soli- 
tude during the day is an indispensable 
condition of happiness. To enter the pri- 
vate room of one’s most intimate friend 
without knocking should be as carefully 
avoided as if she were a mere acquaint- 
ance. 

Nor should one presume upon intimacy 
to ask personal questions. If there is any- 
thing which your friend.is prepared to con- 
fide to you she will not await your in- 
quiries ; and to force a confidence is as 
burglarious as to rob a bank. It is neces- 
sary, only, that you should be what the 
Italians call simpatica—the very most 
charming of all qualities in a friend. 
There are people in whose very presence 
is some gracious magnetism that soothes 
our cares, cheers our sadness and invites 
our confidence. A great art critic has 
said there can. be three portraits of John. 
There can be John as his neighbors see 
him—John as he sees himself—and John 
as he is. The person who is truly simpa- 





tica is very likely to see John as he is, and 
to know him even better than he knows 
himself. She can help him to find out his 
own motives ; to be, what Fenelon says it 
is so hard to be, as just to one’s self as to 
another ; and so she can comfort him, even 
under the pangs of self-reproach or de- 
spair. 

To be a friend of this sort, something 
deeper than good manners is needful ; but 
to be such a friend without good manners 
is impossible. It requires that sympathy 
should be unobtrusive--that weshould show 
ourselves not curious to know but ready 
to listen. Then it requires—and this is 
most imperative—not only scrupulous loy- 
alty but the most sensitive delicacy. Sup- 
pose that in some moment of expansion a 
friend has confided to you a secret, some 
wound to her heart or her pride, some can- 
ker-worm that is gnawing secretly at her 
roses—give, at the time, all possible tender- 
ness, and all the healing of the uttermost 
sympathy, but take good care to remember 
that 

** Colors seen by candle light 
Do not look the same by day.’’ 

To-morrow she may feel that she has 
said too much, she may wince a little as 
she meets your eyes, she may shrink from 
your pity as froma blow. It is then the 
part of good breeding which is only another 
name for thoughtful kindness, to seem to 
have forgotten all that she had said. Let 
her be the first to recall it to you. If she 
never alludes to it again, be as silent con- 
cerning the matter to herself as honor 
would bind you to be to every one else. 

The question of social honor is one that 
scarcely ought to need discussion. It would 
seem as if no one of any self-respect could 
violate its canons, yet there do exist per- 
sons who do not scruple to mention what 
they hear said in a friend’s house, unless 
an absolute promise to the contrary has 
been exacted. It should surely be nn- 
necessary to say ‘‘this is in confidence.” 
That goes without saying, from the mere 
fact that you are at the time a member of 
the family. 

Another matter worth mentioning is the 
respect a visitor should observe for the 
opinions of her hosts. She may think their 
prejudices old-fashioned or narrow, but if 
she is a lady she will avoid shocking them. 
If she differs ever so widely in politics or 
in religion, those fertile subjects of discus- 
sion, she will do well to keep her opinions 
to herself-for the time, unless her intimacy 
is so close and her knowledge of her friends 
so thorough that she can be quite sure dif- 
ferences of opinion will not result in bitter- 
ness. 

A young lady in visiting her friend who 
is one of a household of brothers and sisters, 
should be careful not to engross that friend 
to the exclusion of the rest of the family. 
I knew a visit to be paid by one young lady 
to a friend who had a sister almost of her 
own age, and from whom she had scarcely 
ever in her life been separated. The visitor 
was a girl absorbed in literary pursuits, 
and her own especial friend sympathized 
very ardently in these tastes, while the 
other sister was something of an artist and 
altogether a girl of society, full of interest 
in what was going on around her. Soon 
she found her sister , who had hitherto been 
her constant companion, quite withdrawn 
from her by the visitor. A not unnatural 
jealousy possessed her. She felt herself 
left out in the cold. She grew hurt and 
estranged, and I doubt if those sisters will 
ever be quite the same to each other again. 
Yet how easy it would have been for the 
two friends to have had their hours of ro- 
mance and of reading together, and to have 
found plenty of other hours for the general 
life of the family. 

A really thoughtful kindliness of heart 
would have prevented such a mistake; but 
all kindliness of heart is not thoughtful, and 
it is the office of thorough good-breeding to 
prevent the errors that spring from thought- 
lessness. 

The Catholics say that the essence of 
religion is to be ‘‘recollected,’’ and to keep 
us recollected in private life is the office of 
good-breeding. The carefully trained lady 
with whom consideration is not alone an 
instinct but an acquirement, will take even 
more care to remember her social obliga- 
tions to those members of a household in 
whom she is not specially interested than to 
the one who for love’s sake could most 
easily forgive her. 








Every reader has his favorite author and 
favorite passages—texts to which he will 
turn in danger or sorrow with special ex- 
pectation, and promises which will seem to 
have been expressly written for his per- 
sonal use.—Rev. Dr. Joseph Parker. 


THE STILL Hour. 


- . . J.-L. Russet 


ETERNAL SONG. 


Of all good gifts our Father gives, 
*Tis only Song forever lives. 
Tue day shall come when not again 
By any shall be said, 
Lo, here the wine-cup in His name, 
The sacramental bread, 
For then by Christ’s own hand the soul 
Shall be forever fed. 


Soon dawns the day when nevermore 
Shall the baptismal tide 

By any man, to babe or men, 
Be evermore applied, 

Because each soul as clean as God 
Forever shall abide. 


When not again from human lips 
Shall rise upon the air 

Nor stir the soul to mutest speech 
The faintest breath of prayer ; 

For then all things that God can give 
Its own already are. 


Eorren sy. - 


The day shall come, shall not survive, 
While endless ages roll, 

A page, a word of Scripture, for 
With heaven and earth the whole 

Shali shrivel in the final fires 
Like a consuming scroll. 


Our worship, born of earthly need, 
With earthly need decays ; 

Beginning ere the earth was made, 
Not measured by its days ; 

This only shall endure of all, 
The dialect of praise. 


God’s universal language this, 
The tongue which never dies ; 
The simplest, sweetest speech of souls, 
Its accents let us prize ; 
Since, low or loud, our songs are but 
Rehearsals for the skies. 
Wm. M. BAKER. 


Ir is not the situation which makes the 
man, but the man who makes the situa- 
tion. A freeman may be in chains. A 
slave may sit on a throne. He who fills 
the situation exalts or debases it. Martyrs 
glorified the scaffold. Christ transformed 
the cross from a gibbet into the most glo- 
rious symbol of the ages.—F. W. Robertson. 


Tue humblest mother of a poor family 
who is cumbered with much serving, or 
watching over a hospitality which she is too 
poor to delegate to others, or toiling for 
love’s sake in household work, needs no 
emancipation in God’s sight. For it is the 
glory of womanhood to consecrate the 
commonest, hardest things by a self-deny- 
ing ministry.—F. W. R. 

I REMEMBER hearing years ago of an old 
merchant who on his death-bed divided the 
results of long years of labor, some hun- 
dreds of pounds in all, amongst his sons. 
**Tt’s little enough, my boys,’’ were his 
last words, ‘‘ but there isn’t a dirty shilling 
in the whole of it.’? His ideal had not 
been to make money but to keep clean 
hands.—Thomas Hughes. 


Ir I wished to raise up a race of states- 
men, higher than politicians, animated not 
by greed or selfishness, by policy or 
party, I would familiarize the boys of the 
land with the characters of the Bible, with 
Joseph and Moses, Joshua and Samuel, 
Daniel and Paul—and I would teach them 
the gentle wisdom of Jesus Christ. Thus 
came the Huguenots and Puritans, the 
Netherlanders and the Covenanters, the 
long line of standard bearers in the cause 
of orderly life and regulated liberty.—Jno. 
Hall. 


STRENGTH and beauty were in the old 
sanctuary : in that other holy of mansions 
we want united the same strength and 
beauty. We would win by honest fight 
and wear as the highest order of an eter- 
nal nobility characters combining and har- 
monizing ‘‘whatsoever things are true, 
whatsoever things are honorable, just, pure, 
lovely and gracious.’’ To this holy end we 
need ideally broad principles, deep hu- 
mility, life-long honesty, inmost purity, 
solid worth and inspiriting examples, and 
for ideal God comes, saying, Be ye holy for 
I am holy; pure and merciful as your 
father : for broad principle we hear, What- 
soever ye do, do all tothe glory of God : for 
humility we hear, Christ made himself’ of 
no reputation: for honesty, Owe no man 
anything, but love one another : for purity, 
Let love be without dissimulation : for 
solid worth, Serve your generation accord- 
ing to the will of God, and for example, 
Christ’s ‘“‘follow me.’’? Thus we shall be 
powers for good, ever breathing forth 
sweetness, ever shedding light.—John 8S. 
MacIntosh. 


CAPTAIN STANLEY’S BODY-GUARD. 


‘“ WELL, yes,’”’ said my host, Captain 
Stanley, as brave a soldier as ever drew a 
sabre, ‘‘I have seen some hard times since 
I have been out here, and so have we all. 
A man in our profession can’t pass five 
years of his life on the plains without get- 
ting some hard knocks, I tell you.” 

We had just finished a late supper, and 
having drawn our chairs about the wide 
fire-place, had filled our pipes preparatory 
to indulging in a social smoke. There were 
a dozen of us in the room, all except myself 
wearing Uncle Sam’s “‘honored blue.” I 
was at that time correspondent for an 
eastern paper, and had been ordered to the 
frontier to ‘‘ write up”’ the campaign which 
General Crook was about to undertake 
against the Cheyennes who had broken 
away from their reservation. Finding that 
a detatchment led by Captain Stanley, the 
commander of old Fort Frazier, was expect- 
ed to bear the brunt of the work I joined my 
fortunes with it, accompanied it on a peril- 
ous scout of fourteen hundred miles, and 
we had but just returned to the fort. We 
had got back, too, just in time to escape 
what western men calla “‘blizzard.”” And 
what is that? It is an old-fashioned 
New England snow storm a dozen times 
intensified. The wind blows as if it would 
sweep everything before it, the cold is so 
piercing that one shivers over the hottest 
fire, and the air is filled, not with snow, but 
with sharp needles of ice, which seem to 
threaten destruction to every living thing 
exposed to its fury. We were all snugly 
housed, our jaded horses were munching 
their barley in their warm stables, the sen- 
tries were standing grim and silent in their 
boxes, and those of us who were fortunate 
enough to have no duty to call us out into 
the storm, spread our hands over the cheer- 
ful wood fire and congratulated ourselves 
on the safe ending of our tedious scout. 

I said there were a dozen of us in the 
room ; but I must not forget to mention 
Captain Stanley’s body-guard, four magnifi- 
cent Scotch deerhounds, which lay stretch- 
ed out in front of the fire. They were 
large shaggy animals, with immense bone 
and muscle, and bore on their bodies nume- 
rous evidences of the battles through which 
they had passed. They were terrible fight- 
ers, and the ease with which they could 
overtake and pull down an antelope was 
surprising. They accompanied us on the 
scout, and I could not imagine why it was 
that they were treated with so much kind- 
ness and consideration by every member of 
the command. On this particular night I 
was to find out. 

“‘How the wind blows!’ exclaimed a 
young lieutenant, from his seat in the chim- 
ney corner. ‘I declare it will tear the 
steckade up by the roots.”’ 

“Yes, it is a wild night; andI hadn’t 
been on the plains as long as you have, 
Jack,”’ said the captain, addressing himself 
to the lieutenant, ‘‘ before I was called upon 
to face just such a storm as this without 
shelter of any kind, except what was to be 
found in the hills, and under circumstances 
that were calculated to freeze the blood in 
the veins of the bravest man that ever 
stepped. Those hours of horror turned my 
hair white as you see it now, and made me 
an old man before my time. I cannot reca!l 
them without shuddering.” 

The captain puffed vigorously at his 
well-blackened brier root for a few min- 
utes, and after makiug sure that it was 
well lighted continued : 

‘*T always was fond of horses, dogs and 
guns, and I can scarcely remember the 
time when I did not own some of the very 
best. My pointers could not be beaten, 
my pony would take a fence almost as well 
as any of my father’s thoroughbreds, and my 
little fowling-piece was sure death to any 
bird that got up within any reasonable dis- 
tance. When I left home to go to West 
Point it almost broke my heart to part from 
my pets; but my uncle, who was an ardent 
sportsman, assured me that if I would pass 
a creditable examination at the-end of my 
school term, he would present me with a 
pack of dogs that would more than take the 
place of the one I left behind; my father, a 
veteran of the Mexican war and a great 
admirer of the cavalry, told me that if I 
would fit myself to enter that branch of the 
service, he would give me the finest horse 
in his stable, and my mother said she would 
give me another. Encouraged by these 
promises, and ambitious to distinguish my- 
self in my chosen profession, I worked hard 
and stood among the first five at the end of 
the course. Here are the dogs my uncle 
gave me,”’ said the captain, his stern face 
softening as he gazed almost lovingly at 
the splendid animals before him, ‘‘and the 
horses—well, one was killed during a fight 
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on the Sweetwater, and the other—poor 
Gipsy! She was my mother’s gift. 

“As soon as I received my commission I 
was ordered to report to the commanding 
officer of Fort Scott for duty. The officers 
were all lovers of the chase, and at the 
sight of my horses and hounds they re- 
ceived me with openarms. Incompany with 
the neighboring ranchmen we hunted 
almost constantly ; there was little scout- 
ing to be done, for the Indians were quietly 
settled on their reservation, and when win- 
ter came and the first snow covered the 
ground, the sport we had in coursing ante- 
lope was simply magnificent. 

‘¢ Early one morning, while I was return- 
ing to the post with a freshly killed ante- 
lope slung across my saddle, I noticed that 
my eyes burned and that the surface of the 
snow, from which the bright rays of the 
sun were reflected with almost dazzling 
brilliancy, seemed to be covered with float- 
ing specks. Now and then something that 
looked like a chain danced across the range 
of my vision, and this would be followed 
by multitudes of miniature pin-wheels and 
sky-rockets. I knew that the glare of the 
sun on the snow had affected my eyes, but 
I thought nothing of it, for I was foolish 
enough to believe that it would wear off in 
time. 

‘‘When I reached the fort I found there 
was a runner from the Red Eagle Agency 
who had brought information which ren- 
dered it necessary that a courier should be 
sent with dispatches to Fort Morris. The 
dispatches were ready and the colonel was 
waiting forme. I changed horses, received 
my instructions and set out at once with 
my Henry rifle slung at my back, and my 
hounds trotting along before me. For two 
or three days I had noticed a suspicious 
bank of clouds hanging in the northern 
horizon, and the colonel had warned me to 
make haste for a storm was brewing. 
Acting upon his advice I pushed ahead as 
rapidly as possible, shading my burning 
eyes with my hand, and now and then call- 
ing to my dogs which seemed inclined to 
turn about and give battle to a pack of 
gaunt and hungry wolves that was follow- 
ing along behind me. I saw with no little 
uneasiness that although the south wind 
was blowing strongly, that threatening 
bank of clouds in the north was rising rap- 
idly against it. The Arctic King was com- 
ing in his might, and I knew that the 
storm would overtake me long before I 
could reach my destination. I began to 
feel timid. I did not like the persistency 
with which those famine breeders hung on 
my trail. There was something ominous 
in it. 

‘‘ Just before dark I reached my camping- 
ground, It was a sheltered nook among 
the hills, bare of snow, and there was a 
spring of good water close by. After put- 
ting the blankets on the mare and feeding 
her and making her as comfortable as I 
could for the night, I built a fire under the 
lee of a rock and with my dogs around me 
sat down to eat my supper. Just then the 
war of the elements began. With a roar 
and arush that were terrific, the advance 
guard of the Arctic forces struck the south 
wind and drove it back. Then there was 
a lull, such as sometimes occurs in battle 
when the opposing forces are gathering 
themselves for a decisive effort, and with 
another mighty roar the final onslaught 
was made. The blizzard was in full blast. 
The air was literally filled with ice. It 
grew colder and colder every minute and 
my fire seemed to give out no heat. I could 
not look at the blaze for the pain in my 
eyes had increased until it was almost un- 
bearable. Finally I wrapped my blankets 
around me and lay down to sleep. 

‘* How long I slumbered I do not know. 
I was awakened by one of my dogs, which 
came up and licked my face. I started up 
and threw off the blankets. It was pitch 
dark. The blizzard was still raging fear- 
fully, and the wolves had approached so 
close to my camp that I could hear the pat- 
ter of their feet as they ran about among 
the scrub oaks, and my faithful dogs now 
and then gave a growl to warn them off. A 
stamping among the brutes told me that my 
mare was rendered uneasy by their pres- 
ence, and I thought I would go out and 
speak to her. I looked toward the place 
where my fire had been kindled but could 
not see a single coal. It had burned itself 
completely out. Groping my way on my 
hands and knees to the pile of fuel I had 
gathered before going to sleep, I picked 
up a stick and began poking around for the 
coals. Presently a sharp stinging sensation 
in my hand told me that I had found one. 
I could feel the pain but I could not see the 
coal, and yet it must have been a live one 
or else it could not have burned me. With 
trembling hands and a terrible sinking at 


my heart I took out a match and lighted it. 
I could distinctly hear it burning, but I 
could not see the blaze, although I held the 
match until my fingers were scorched. 
Then I dropped it, and with a scream of 
terror jumped to my feet. Great heaven! 
I was snow-blind. 

‘* With the experience I now have I know 
that my situation would have been despe- 
rate if I had been in full possession of my 
sight ; as it was I gave myself up for lost. 
I was paralyzed with horror, and fora time 
I could not move. The actions of one of 
my dogs aroused me. He bounded forward 
and began a terrible battle with one of the 
wolves. With another cry of terror I groped 
my way back to my bed, and catching up 
my rifle succeeded after a desperate scram- 
ble in placing myself on the top of the rock. 
By this time the battle between my dogs 
and the wolves was in full progress, and a 
fierce one it was, too. I fired shot after shot 
into the air in the hope of frightening the 
famine-breeders, but they were rendered 
too desperate by hunger to fear the smell 
of gunpowder. How earnestly I prayed 
that my noble dogs might succeed in 
fighting off their savage foes! I shouted to 
them words of encouragement to which 
they had never failed to respond during 
a hunt, and finally I knew that they were 
gaining the victory. They drove the wolves 
away from me, but the ravenous animals 
were not to be cheated. They turned their 
attention to my horse. I fairly cried as I 
stood there sightless and helpless on my 
rock and listened to the struggles of the 
frightened beast as she strove with despe- 
rate energy to break her fastenings. To 
my great joy she succeeded, and with a 
shrill neigh of terror set off up the valley. 
I heard her hoofs clattering over the bare 
ground and the snarls and yelps of the 
savage pack as it followed close at her heels, 
and then all was still. I called to my faith- 
ful guardians and each one answered to his 
name by a joyful bark, all except Majer, 
whose response was a mournful whine. 
Poor fellow ! He had been severely handled. 

‘“*T did not delude myself with the hope 
that I had seen the last of the wolves. I 
knew that my steed, fleet and enduring as 
she was, would in the end be overtaken and 
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KNEE-BREECHES—WHY NOT? 

‘* Without black velvet breeches what is man ?*? 

THE sudden eruption of knee-breeches 
on the person of a young English gentle- 
man visiting this country has thrown cer- 
tain American citizens into spasms of dis- 
gust, the wearing of these breeches being 
in their opinion proof positive of unmiti- 
gated idiocy.|~The man or woman of the 
world who, thanks to the enlightenment of 
travel, discovers that no one nation possesses 
all the cardinal virtues and that» clothes or 
no clothes are questions of local coloring, 
accepts the unique with equanimity and 
even with approbation, should it possess 
charm-4 Provincialism denounces what- 
ever is not made in its own image Men, 
not yet in their dotage, remember the igno- 
miny formerly attached to the being erect 
upon two legs who dared to wear a mous- 
tache. Could he have held office? Perish 
the thought! Was he in spite of his sex a 
man? A thousand times, no! 

Oh, it was pitiful, 
Cranium were it full, 
Brains had he none ' 

The intrepid he who having the courage 
of his opinions first went up and down with 
a moustache in this land of the free, de- 
scended to the grave a fool—in the estima- 
tion of his neighbors. How many fools, 
now called wise men, have sprung from 
his ashes. 

To-day the moustache is accepted as a 
virile attribute. f Provincialism has moved 
on and now draws the line at him who 
parts his hair in the middle. Such a crea- 
ture is beneath contempt. ‘‘It is no use 
talking to me,” exclaimed a middle-aged 
gentleman recently. ‘‘ The man who parts 
his hair in the middle is an idiot.”’ ‘‘ Why ?”’ 
‘*Because only an idiot would make such a 
fool of }.imself. As for knee-breeches’’— 
The English language failing to be suffi- 
ciently rich in expletives to express middle- 
aged indignation, the speaker put on his 
hat like a bully and silently strode away. } 


torn in pieces by her tireless pursuers, and | | Let us who have visited Boston and read 


that having whetted their appetites they 
would return in sufficient numbers to over- 
power my guards and make an end of me. 
I had always prayed for a soldier’s death, 
and the thought that I must give up my 
life in this horrible way was agonizing. 

“‘T cannot tell how long I stood there 
waiting for the wolves to come back and put 
me out of my misery, for I was dazed with 
terror. I fell into a sort of stupor from 
which I was aroused by a bark from one of 
my hounds, and (I know every note uttered 
by these animals as well as I know the 
sound of my own voice) it was a bark of 
welcome. Help was near. My first feel- 
ing was one of amazement, and before I 
had recovered from it I heard a rifle shot 
and then another and another. The whole 
pack broke out into a joyous baying. I 
cocked my rifle with my benumbed hands 
and fired all the remaining cartridges into 
the air. I tried to shout but could not utter 
asound, My head reeled and I fell from 
the rock. 

‘‘T remained a full month at Mr. But- 
ler’s hospitable rancho before I was able to 
return to the post. He and two of his 
neighbors had been out after black-tails 
and were caught in the blizzard, but know- 
ing that they must reach home or run the 
risk of being snowed up in the hills, they 
boldly faced it, and a fortunate thing it was 
for me that they did so, They saw the 
wolves devouring my mare and took the 
back trail expecting to find my mangled 
body. When they discovered me lying there 
behind that rock surrounded by my bleeding 
hounds no words could express their aston- 
ishment. Close by there were seven dead 
wolves and three disabled ones that were 
trying to crawl off. These they shot. That 
these dead and wounded members of the 
pack were not devoured by their comrades 
was owing to the fierceness with which my 
brave dogs fought them. They were badly 
cut up, but they received the same kind 
nursing that I did, and here they are as 
ready for a fight as they ever were. Do 
you know now why everybody in the fort 
thinks so much of my body-guard, Harry ?”’ 

I thought I did. 

Harry CASTLEMON. 


. 








“T aDMIRE,”’ said the painter North- 
cote to Sir Walter Scott, “the way in 
which you begin your novels. You set 
out so abruptly that you quite surprise 
me. I can’t tell at all what’s coming.” 
“‘No,”’ replied Sir Walter, ‘‘nor-I either.”’ 





a few pages of American history, investi- 
gate this vital matter of breeches and en- 
deavor to find out whether these garments 
are per sé unmanly. Strange as it may 
seem, they were worn by our forefathers 
who in the dim religious light of a distance 
that lends enchantment to the view, are 
supposed to have been the noblest Romans 
of them all. Those fifty-five signers of the 
Declaration of Independence come down to 
posterity in knee-breeches, silk stockings, 
low shoes and silver buckles. It is gene- 
rally admitted that Thomas Jefferson and 
his fellows were no fools. 

How was a man of fashion arrayed in 
the beginning of this century? Accord- 
ing to R. H. Stoddard the coat of an 
American beau had three or four large 
plaits in the skirts, wadding almost like 
a coverlet to keep it smooth, cuffs very 
large, up to the elbows, open below and 
inclined down with lead therein. The capes 
were thin and low so as readily to expose 
the close plaited neck stock of fine linen 
cambric, and the large silver stock buckle 
on the back of the neck. Shirts were adorn- 
ed with hand-ruffles, sleeves were finely 
plaited. Breeches fitted close with silver, 
stone or paste gem buckles. Shoes or 
pumps bore silver buckles of various sizes, 
and stockings were of thread, worsted or 
silk. Coat and breeches were generally of 
the same material—in winter broadcloth, 
in summer camlet. Lace ruffles depending 
over the hand were an indispensable mark 
of gentility. [= those pre-suspender days 
it was the test of a well shaped man that 
he could by his natural form readily keep 
his breeches above his hips and his stock- 
ings without gartering above the calf of the 
leg. |]Why, think of it! Our ancestors were 
so lost to all sense of manliness as to wear 
in winter muffettees, little woolen muffs 
big enough to admit both hands and long 
enough to protect the wrists which were 
exposed on account of the short sleeves 
worn to display fine linen or lace ruffles. 

Now I refuse to admit that, per se, knee- 
breeches are one whit less manly than the 
hideous trousers of the period. Trousers 
are of Oriental origin, and were formerly 
the distinguishing mark between ‘ barba- 
rians”’ and Greeks and Romans. The G@aul- 
ish Britons and other Celtic nations wore 
trousers very full and gathered at the ankles 
like the present Highland truis. During 
Roman supremacy trousers were abandoned 
in England, though Scotland and Ireland 
still clung fondly to the hideous things. 
Medizvalism is but a synonym for the pic- 





turesque in male attire./ When men were 
ornamental as well as useful they were 
none the less brave or great. The Crusa- 
ders did not go forth to the Holy Land in 
trousers. Columbus set sail in quest of 
America in a garb that sculptor and painter 
are glad to copy and long to re-establish. 
Shakespeare wrote the manliest of all poetry 
in Elizabethan trunks and hose.’ | The 
world is, according to conventional calcula- 
tion, six thousand years old. On top of 
sixty centuries trousers like scum have 
risen to the surface within the last fifty 
years. What right have they to claim su- 
periority over fashions of dress which ap- 
peal to a sense of beauty? Their sole 
right is that of nine points of the law. 
They hold undisputed possession of thirty 
million pairs of legs in the United States,/ 
I pause for space and the next number of 
**OuR CONTINENT.’’ K. F. 


NOTES ON DRESS. 


THE early spring costumes will be black moiré 
polonaises or basques with overskirts worn above 
underskirts of inch-wide black and white 
stripes in satin and velvet. 

The cheviots of the coming season show 
heather mixtures with checked, barred and 
striped effects between delicate broken lines of 
red, yellow or sapphire blue. 

Spring silks come with plain satin surfaces or 
with merveilleux orde Lyon. The grounds are 
white, cream, pearl, pale tints or pure color, or 
are dark shades of all the fashionable olives, 
bronzes, garnets, greens, browns and black. 
Over these grounds are scattered polka dots 
—full, crescent, half and gibbous moons and 
regularly irregular geometric designs of small 
size and great beauty. These figures are brown, 
black, blue or colored on white or pale grounds 
and white on dark grounds. The same silks 
in plain colors come in shades to match the 
figured goods in order to be utilized asskirts for 
polonaises or for tunic draperies and basques of 
the figured silks. 

New satteens have grounds of color or white 
on which are sprinkled & la jardinitre flowers, 
leaves, tendrils, rosebuds, bluets, stems and 
broken twigs in mélé patterns. With figured 
goods come plain. satteens in solid colors to 
match the shades and to be used for skirts. 
The finish of these satteens is so fine as to re- 
semble silk. They are extra wide and are sold 
for sixty cents a yard. 

Some of the figures on new percales denote a 
revival of the conventional round flower designs 
of Louis XIII’s age. 

Mustard color is very effective when used in 
dashes to brighten a dull costume, but it must 
be handled discreetly. 

Some of the shades of color in spring goods 
are pale shrimp, shell pink, water blue, rose, 
cream, pearl, lavender, heliotrope, plum, olive, 
grays, including a blue-gray called ‘ gray- 
hound”’ and dark blues from sapphire to navy 
DESCRIPTION OF TWO DRESSES WORN BY MISS 

MARY ANDERSON IN ‘‘ THE HUNCHBACK.”’ 

First Dress (act second).—A princess robe of 
white satin brocade and white satin duchesse. 
The back breadths and long train are of brocade. 
The front breadth of white satin, outlined with 
side robe pieces en revers of satin embroidered 
with silver, is also embroidered in horizontal 
lines with silver flowers alternating with silver 
fringes. The corsage is cut 4 la pompadour in 
front but high in the back. It is ornamented 
with silver embroidery, and there is a lace ruche 
in the neck. The lace sleeves reaching to the 
elbow are finished with ruffles of lace falling 
over fringes of silver. The entire skirt is edged 
with two narrow knife-blade plaitings of white 
satin duchesse. With this costume is worn a 
large Gainesborough of white shirred silk, looped 
very high on one side and drooping very low on 
the other. A cloud of long, delicate-stemmed, 
full-feathered ostrich plumes wave around the 
crown, fall gracefully over the brim, and are 
fastened with ornaments of silver and pearls. 
A triple strand of pearls clasped with a cluster 
of diamonds constitutes the necklace. The 
bracelets are also pearls and diamonds. Miss 
Anderson carries a fan composed of three long 
white ostrich plumes mounted on. mother-of- 
pearl and trimmed with a bow of white satin 
ribbon. 

The Second Dress (act fifth)—Which is a bridal 
costume, is a robe with a train of ribbed bro- 
caded velvet flowers on a white satin ground. 
This is open, with side robe pieces of white 
duchesse satin embroidered in large and small 
pearl beads and silver braid over a tablier of 
white satin quilted in diamonds with silver braid. 
The intersecting bars and the diamond spaces 
are decorated with large and small pear] beads, 
forming star-like ornaments over the whole tab- 
lier and the stomacher. A white satin fluting 
and a lace balayeuse encircles the bottom of the 
skirt and train. The corsage, cut low and 
square in front, is higher in the back, and an 
immense vandyked fraise of lace embroidered 
in silver and pearls rises above the nape of the 
neck and tapers to nothingness in front. Long 
angel sleeves of lace open to the shoulder are 
fastened there with pearl and silver ornaments, 
and are also fastened together low down upon 
the train. The iace of these sleeves is Burano 
in close, large polka dots, each dot having a 
central silver spangle. Diamonds are worn in 
the hair, on the arms and around the neck. The 
costume is at times a glittering mass of silver 
dots, pearls and diamonds, 
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RING DEM CHARMIN’ BELLS 
A PLANTATION HYMN. 
On, sinner ! don’t take yo’ time, 
Dar’s a road we all mus’ clime— 
Hit’s a road full er faintin’ spells ; 
De way pod long, 
But soul gi 
*en she year dem a bells. 
Oh, ring en roll! 
Ring-a dem charmin’ bells ! 
De road mighty full er dus’, 
But sinner kin squench his thus’* 
By drinkin’ fum de Jacob wells ; 


W’en she year dat song— 

Oh, ring dem charmin’ bells : 

Oh, Jerdun, roll ! 
Oh, sing, my soul! 

Ring-a dem charmin’ bells! 
Oh, sufferin’ sinner, rise— 
Lif’ up dem *umbel eyes— 

L w’ at de Speret tells: 

Oh, do git strong 
En sing dat song— 


W’en de night git dark en col’, 
En you year dat Jerdun roll, . 
Dat de place whar John befels;t 
Oh, soul, git strong, 
En sing dat song— 
Oh, ring dem charmin’ bells! 
Oh, sing, my soul! 
Oh, ring en roll! 
Ring-a dem charmin’ bells! 
My Lord, He done onroll 
Dat shinin’ clof uv gol’, 
En de heav’ms dey sinks en swells! 
Oh, soul! sing strong! 
Des shout dat song— 
Oh, ring dem charmin’ bells! 
Oh, sing, my soul! 
Oh, ring en roll! 
Ring-a dem charmin’ bells! 
UNCLE REMUS. 


* Thirst, 

t+ In other words, this is what befell St. John. It 
may be well to state in this connection that this at- 
tempt to render the spirit of a very quaint song should 
not be confounded with ‘‘Roll, Jordan, Roll,*’ the 
music of which has been preserved with wonderful 
success by the late Mrs. Lucy McKim Morrison, nor 
with another song with the same refrain. The rolling 
of the Jordan and the ringing of the charming bells 

in a dozen different negro songs. 


LAWSON. 

‘*Wno is that sad-looking man whom I saw 
sitting in the next room, as I came through ?’’ 
said Mr. Jones to the managing editor. 

“That ? that is Lawson, our substitute edi- 
tor.’’ 

‘* What is a—What are the functions of that 
kind of an editor?’ 

“Why, you know, we employ Lawson to 
shoulder disagreeable consequences of all kirds. 
When we ‘ go for’ anybody until outraged nature 
can no longer stand it, the injured man calls 
and wwe show him in and let him kick Law- 
son. 

** But I don’t exactly understand how”’— 

“Why, you see, the man comes here and asks 
to see the managing editor. The boy at the 
door knows, from the fire in his eye, what he 
wants, and he turns him into Lawson’s room. 
There is a brief scrimmage and about a quarter 
of an hour later Lawson saunters in here with 
his handkerchief to his nose to say that his salary 
really must be raised. He is a very useful man. 
By concentrating all the storms on him, the re- 
gular staff is allowed to have perfect peace and 
security. He is cowhided once or twice a week, 
and knocked down even oftener. We have the 
floor in there padded on purpose to make it as 
comfortable as possible. He don’t mind an 
ordinary flogging so much, but the man has a 
strange disinclination to be shot at; possibly 
because he has three bullets in his legs and a 
two-ounce slug encysted somewhere in his in- 
terior department. 

**But Lawson don’t mind his ordinary duties 
as much as you would think. We turn in all 
the bores upon him. He commands a large 
salary because he is deaf as a post, and a bore 
who would set me crazy leaves him in a condi- 
tion of unruffied calmness. All the poets who 
come here are sent to his room. One of them’ll 
sit there and read to Lawson a poem in forty- 
two stanzas, and Lawson’ll sit there smiling 
blandly, just as if he heard it all, and then he’ll 
compliment the writer and bow him and his 
manuscript out with charming grace and ease. 
He makes mistakes sometimes, to be sure. The 
other day a man read him a speech which the 
man wanted to pay for inserting in the paper. 
Lawson thought it was a poem, and he told the 
man, in the usual formula, that he was sorry 
our advertising was pressing us so just now 
that we couldn’t oblige him, and the man went 
up the street and published it in the Herald. 
A dead loss to us of about forty dollars; but 
Lawson is too valuable to be discharged for a 
single blunder like that. 

‘* Whenever there’s an excursion on a danger- 
ous part of a new railroad, or a trial trip of a 
steamboat that we are doubtful about, we always 
send Lawson to represent the staff. He has 
been blown up twice on the river and has been 
dropped eight times through u defective trestle- 
bridge, besides participating in a couple of 
boiler explosions. He receives’ alt the eham- 
pion cabbages, gigantic turnips and remarkable 
eggs that are sent here by subscribers for notice, 
and he tests all the giant cucumbers and early 
watermelons that come in. We could hardly 
run this office safely if we didn’t have Law- 
son. 

‘*He struck me as looking rather low-spir- 
ited.”’ 

“So he is. He has naturally a strong con- 
stitution ; but he is gradually breaking down 
under the strain, I am afraid, and is going to 
die early. It weighs on his mind. He hada 
terrific t with an oo politician last 
summer just after he tested a basket of 
rather unripe cantaleupes, and I here noticed 
that he has been somewhat gloomy ever since.” 
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Mrs. Van Amsterdam, with a little squeeze of (as she supposes) Mr. Van A.’s arm— You will be a mean old thing if you don’t 
give me such a necklace as that for my birthday,” 








Just then the subdued noise of an alterca- 
tion was heard in the adjoining room; there 
‘was a pistol shot and a bullet came whizzing 
through the partition, passing close to Mr. 
Jones’s head. 

‘* What’s that ?”’ asked Jones. 

**Lawson’s having a tussel with McIlvaine, 
the Democratic candidate for Common Council. 
We cut MclIlvaine up in to-day’s issue. I 
thought he’d call. Boy !”’ exclaimed the editor, 
** run for a policeman !’’ 

Then the sounds died away and ten minutes 
later, when Mr. Jones went out, he saw the 
policeman and two other men carrying Lawson 
to the hospital on a stretcher, whereupon the 
managing editor said : 

‘¢ We'll have to let up on McIlvaine for a day 
or two till Lawson has time to recuperate.”’ 


HOW.MR. PARSONS WOOED. 

“T NEVER knew precisely why she broke her 
engagement with me,’’ said Mr. Parsons sol- 
emnly. ‘‘I think she used to love me. She 
said so anyhow, and I think she meantit. I 
tried my best to deal fairly with that girl. Soon 
after she accepted me I said to her one evening : 

**¢ Annie, you know it often happens that 
marriages turn out unhappily because people do 
not understand each other beforehand. You 
think you know me now, but you really know 
very little about me. You do not comprehend 
my nature and my peculiarities as you will ten 
years hence.’ ”’ 

** She admitted that it was so, but she said she 
couldn’t see what on earth we were going to do 
about it. 

‘¢¢T will tell you what we can do,’ said I. 
‘ There is a noble science known as phrenology. 
It enables us to read a man’s inner nature. The 
bumps on his head are the symbols of his soul. A 
phrenologist fumbling about over a man’s skull 
can discern whether he is cruel, or selfish, or 
passionate, or unfeeling. He can tell whether 
a certain spirit is the kind of a one to form an 
affinity for a certain other spirit, and whether 
the two are likely or unlikely to be congenial.’ 

** She said she hadn’t very much faith in it; 
but I assured her she was wrong. I told her I 
would have my head examined by a competent 
phrenologist, and would get him to describe my 
characteristics in writing in full so that she could 
study me at her leisure. 

‘* She said she thought that would be splen- 
did, and I thought so too. 

‘*So I paid a professor to feel my head all 
over and to put the results of his exploration on 
a piece of paper. It was not quite so favorable 
as I expected it. I admit that I paid him five 
dollars extra to strike out his assertion that my 
combativeness was eleven and my philanthropy 
minus two. I may have done wrong, but my 
motives were good. 

** Anyhow, the evening I was to take it around 
to her the thought struck me that she might 
want to satisfy herself of the correctness of the 
report, and so I went to the barber’s, had my 
head shaved close, and then I got the professor 
of phrenology to map out the whole scheme of 
bumps on my scalp with a paint-brush and ink, 
dividing the skull off into sections, so that it 
looked like the sey eg poor of a cemetery. 
When the ink was dry I put on my hat and 
went to her house. I saw the servant-girl look- 
ing curiously at my head as I put my hat on the 
rack, but she said nothing, and I went into the 
parlor. 

* Pretty soon Annie’s father came down and 
said I would have to excuse her that evening. I 
was right sorry. But I handed him the manu- 
script, and bending my head down I asked him 
if he would. be kind enough to run over the 
cemetery lots and verify the written statement. 
I saw that he looked vexed about something, 
but he seemed rather interested, and so after he 
had read the manuscript and carefully glanced 
over my scalp, I asked him if he considered it, 
upon the whole, satisfactory. 

*** Perfectly so,’ he said ; and then I said that 
the professor told.me I had some bumps that 
were not even found on Daniel Webster’s head. 

“He said something about that being ‘ sur- 
prising,’ and then he added, ‘ But the matter 
does not concern me, Mr. Parsons.’ 

“** Why not? I asked. ‘Your son-in-law’s 
affairs concern you, don’t they?’ 





“Then he got up and said that I was not 
going to marry into the family; that my en- 
gagement with his daughter was broken off. As 
soon as he said that he walked out of the room, 
and of course I went away, but to this day I 
never learned what was the matter, and I don’t 
know yet. Hard, wasn’t it? And it will be 
three months before the hair will grow again to 
cover the cemetery lots.”’ 

Mr. Parsons sadly sneezed three times as he 
finished the story and tied a fresh knot in the 
silk handkerchief which enveloped his head 
under his hat. 


ESTRAYS. 


—TuE home paper having said, ‘‘ Great credit 
is due Mr. Smith,”’ Smith showed the paragraph 
to his grocer.—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


—THE butcher’s little unpretentious jest: 
‘* Whenever the winter’s warm I lose flesh and 
become poorer.— Louisville Courier-Journal. 


—Sir WALTER RALEIGH made his way to for- 
tune and fame by politeness. He was not one 
of the Elizabethan ruffs.—Boston Commercial 
Bulletin. 


—THuHeE oldest inhabitant is generally a man; 
not because he is given to lying, but because he 
commenced owning up to his age sooner.— 
Detroit Free Press. 

—IcrE CREAM is tame and chicken salad com- 
monplace. A regular dried apple party would 
be something unusual, and a real swell affair.— 
New Orleans Picayune. 

—‘* THERE, [ have it !’’ exclaimed Jones, who 
had been looking at Slapdash’s painting. * The 
trouble is this, he uses too much ochre.”’ * Yes,” 
said Fogg, ‘‘ mediocre.’’ 


—Asovut fifty persons were injured at Quincy, 
Tlls., yesterday by a panic inachurch. Some- 
body found an oyster in his soup at the church 
festival probably.— Boston Commercial Bulletin. 


—‘* MAN READING,” a picture by Meissonier, 
has been sold for $16,000. If the man is reading 
a dressmaker’s bill the sale of the picture will 
just about get him out even.—Chicago Tribune. 


—A WHILE ago a party of lynchers down 
South postponed the hanging five minutes to 
allow the victim time to finish smoking a cigar. 
This proves that the use of tobacco prolongs 
life. 

—A FRENCHMAN, once giving a description of 
a fugue, said it was a composition in four parts, 
where one part rushed in after the other, and 
where the audience rushed out before any of 
them rushed in. 


—ArTarestaurant: First Diner—‘‘ Here, wait- 
er, I say, confound-it, this game is too much so.” 
Waiter (blandly )—‘‘Beg pardon, sir, but you’re 
mistaken, sir. It’s the other gentleman’s fish 
at the next table, sir !’”’"—Paris Paper. 


—A MAN at Bath, Me., mistook a buoy that 
was anchored off the shore for a piece of drift- 
wood. He hooked on to it, and rowed for dear 
life for five minutes, to the amusement of the 
lookers-on. The buoy is still there.—Syracuse 
Herald. 


—lIr is said that there is hardly a landlady in 
Washington who cannot speak three languages. 
And it may be added that the chickens served 
upon their tables, being unable through age and 
infirmities to speak for themselves, are gene- 
rally served up with tongue.—Hxchange. 


—A LApy writer finds fault with the manners 
of the King of Sweden because his majesty 
scratched his royal head with his fork at dinner. 
Some people are entirely too fastidious. Would 
the lady have had his majesty scratch his head 
with the leg of a chair ?—Somerville Journal. 


—Is this not a Beautiful steam Press? The 
Steam is Lying Down on the Floor taking a Nap. 
He came from Africa, and is Seventy years Old. 
The Press prints papers. It can print 900 Papers 
an hour. It takes - hour and Forty Minutes 
to Print the Edition of the Paper. The Paper 
has a circulation of Thirty-seven Thousand. The 
Business Manager says So.—Denver Tribune. 

—WHILE crossing the Atlantic a correspon- 
dent asked a miserable mortal who was leaning 
over the rail of the steamer, ostensibly to watch 


the motion of the screw, but really to pay the 
common tribute to Father Neptune, if he felt 
baldly. ‘ As if I’d swallowed the screw, and it 
was screwing me inside out at 9000 revolutions 
per minute, you know!” was the woeful an- 
swer.—Syracuse Herald. 


—‘** Now little Marie,’”’ said a French lady to 
her godchild, as they passed a confectioner’s 
shop in which a wealth of sweetmeats was dis- 
played, ‘‘shall I give you Faith, Hope, and 
Charity in chocolate?’ Marie reflected for a 
moment, and then rose to the occasion : ‘* Merci, 
but I sbould like the Twelve Apostles, because 
they will be more to eat.”’ 


—A CORRESPONDENT writes us to know which 
in our judgment is the safest seat in case of a 
railroad collision, as he wishes to settle a con- 
troversy with some friends. From a long and 
painful study in this matter, and calling to our 
aid a ripe experience, we would say, without 
fear of successful denial, that the safest seat in 
case of a railroad collision is the top rail of a 
reliable fence about four miles in a northeasterly 
direction from the collision.—ZLaramie Boome- 
rang. 

—As a matter of course, the two actors hated 
each other with a mighty hate, and regarded 
each the other as the worst actor living. And 
so one night when the manager, having dis- 
covered that the theatre was on fire in the 
scenery loft, proposed to rush on the stage to 
give the alarm and clear the house, one of the 
actors stopped him and said: ‘‘ Hold on! don’t 
do that !’’ Then pointing to his rival, he said : 
‘Send him on the stage toact. That’ll clear 
the house much quicker than an alarm of fire.’’ 
Then you’d ought to have seen them glare at 
each other.—Boston Post. 

—TuHeE Hare and the Fish, having borrowed to- 
bacco of each other for several months, and 
agreeing perfectly well on politics, set out to 
make a journey together and see the sights of 
the world. They had not proceeded many miles 
when a Wolf was discovered in pursuit. The 
Hare at once started off at the top of his speed, 
but the Fish called out : 

**Do not leave me thus—I cannot run!’ 

‘* A Fish who cannot run has no business to 
make a journey,”’ replied the Hare, and away 
he flew to save his bacon. 

The Fish hurried after as fast as possible, and 
both found themselves on the bank of a river 
while the Wolf was yet a furlong away. The 
Fish at once rolled into the water and darted 
away, but the Hare shouted after him : 

** Do not leave me—I cannot swim !”’ 

‘* A Hare who cannot swim has no business 
to make a journey,”’ and he sailed away and left 
the Hare to be eaten on the half-shell. 

Moral: An Owl who had overheard the affair 
from his perch in a persimmon tree drew down 
his left eye and softly said : ‘‘ You don’t know a 
Man until you have traveled with him.’’—De- 
troit Free Press. 

—TueE heather bloomed gaily along the road- 
side ; the hum of insects and the voices of birds 
filled the summer air. By the brook that rip- 
pled merrily down the mountain-side stood a 
young man, tapping impatiently with his cane 
a tiny foot that peeped out from beneath his 
checkered pants. Brushed carelessly away from 
his white forehead were two sunnily golden 
locks, and a number five hat was perched jaun- 
tily on the back of his head. 

*¢ Will she never come ?’’ he muttered in low, 
earnest tones—‘‘ Never come to hear the sweet 
words of love that are waiting on my lips for 
her ?”’ 

A fish rose to the surface of the brook, looked 
at the young man, and went away tired. 

‘¢T will seek her,”’ he said ; but as he turned to 
go a pair of gleaming arms were thrown around 
his neck and two rosy lips were puckered up for 
a kiss. 

** So you have come at last ?”’ he said, looking 
at her fondly. 

“*Yes,’’ replied the girl. ‘‘ Birdie McMurtry 
never breaks a promise. I told mamma that 
she would have to hang out the clothes herself 
to-day, although it nearly broke my heart to 
leave her at such a time.” 

‘* Great heavens !”’ said Roderigo to himself, 
**T had forgotten that it was Monday.’’—From 
“4 Wash-Day Idyl,’’ in the Chicago Tribune. 
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